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SALISBURY: nthe morning 

of September 12th, 1890, Lt. Col. 

Edward Graham Pennefather and 

his Pioneer. Corps reached the plain 

on which Salisbury now stands. As 

the site seemed ideal for a town he 

decided to build a fortress which 

would form the nucleus of the 

capital of the territory which Cecil Rhodes had 
obtained. The name of this fortress was Fort Salisbury. 
This decision marked the end of an adventure in 
which the Pioneer Corpe—a mere handful of men— 
built a wagon road through 300 miles of difficult 
eountry im order to occupy and hold the land 
conceded by Lobengula, Paramount Chief of 
Mashona. The new town took shape immediately. 
The first three men to start business in it were a 
buteher, a baker and a lawyer; and since the buteher 
had no meat to sell, he was forced to go out with his 
rifle and bring back game for his shop! 

Teday, Salisbury, capital of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, is a modern city of nearly 
200,000 people. Important both administratively 
and industrially, it is also a collecting and distri- 
buting centre covering the prineipal tobacco, maize 
and mining areas of Southern Rhodesia. 


Business men who require information on 
commercial conditions in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland are invited to get in 
touch with our Intelligence Department, 54 
Lembard Street, London, E.C.2% 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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A NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 


T is not by accident that The Arabian Nights take place 
Ji: the Middle East. In this region the fantastic is a natural 

denizen, and the proclamation of the United Arab Repub- 
lic both manifests and confirms its character. For it is obvious 
that this union between Syria and Egypt is quite unlike any 
other federation known to us, whether brought about by fear, 
force or consent. These two countries have no common fron- 
tiers and no real knowledge of each other; their economies 
are competitive and not complementary; the structure and 
traditions of their governments are quite different; individu- 
ally they are poor and unstable; as partners they are extremely 
unequal, and likely to prove self-centred, restive and suspi- 
cious of each other. President Nasser is confidently expected 
to become the Head of the new State, but he may find that to 
govern at a distance a country like Syria is, unless he possesses 
the magic of the Arabian Nights, a hopeless and ruinous 
enterprise. What, then, can have induced the rulers of Egypt 
and Syria to embark so light-heartedly on this venture,. with- 
out due consideration or preparation? It is as yet impossible 
for the outsider to know, and it may well be that those con- 
cerned themselves do not know. This would be quite con- 
sonant with the irresponsibility of Middle Eastern politicians, 
and with Nasser’s own public history, which has so far con- 
sisted of a series of impossible gambles brought off by luck, 
or through the folly and weakness of those who had to deal 
with him. 


* * * 


But if the consequences and bearings of this venture seem 
to have been little regarded, there remain some factors which 
will explain, if not justify, such erratic behaviour. Since the 
days of Muhammad Ali the Egyptian State has nursed a 
dream of imperial domination in the Levant; for a while, 
between 1882 and the end of the British Protectorate, it was 
forgotten; it was then revived by Farouk and some of his 
advisers, who introduced pan Arabism, hitherto absent, as a 
new factor in Egyptian policy. Largely to realise this dream 
Farouk involved the Egyptian Army in Palestine in 1948. 
This rendered inevitable the intervention of the other Arab 
States, and made the Palestine problem hopelessly embittered 
and inextricably tangled. In a sense pan-Arabism proved 
Farouk’s downfall, since the defeat in Palestine provided his 
army with a grievance and a rallying cry; but the military 
despotism which succeeded him committed itself with a new 
passion and recklessness to what had hitherto been a dynastic 
and a personal ambition. Egypt, the new Egyptian constitu- 
tion states, forms part of the Arab nation. 

On the other hand, since its independence, which coincided 


with the formation of the Arab League, Syria has been, in 
Arab politics, a satellite of Egypt. The rulers of Syria, newly 
installed in power, had no wish so soon afterwards to be 
engulfed within the Fertile Crescent scheme then being, 
mooted, and submit to the Hashemites of Transjordan or 
Iraq. It was their efforts, backed by Egypt, as much as the 
Lebanon’s mistrust, which made the Arab League a loose 
alliance of sovereign States rather than the federation or 
confederacy originally envisaged. In Arab politics, then, 
Syria, in order to resist the ambitions of her neighbours, had 
to gravitate towards Egypt and make common cause with 
her; and these fears and ambitions have now finally issued in 
the United Arab Republic. 


* * * 


This new republic will now be a client of Russia. This is 
inevitable, and has nothing to do with Communist influences, 
such as they are, in Egypt or Syria. The other Arab States, in 
one way or another, are clients of the West, and for Egypt to 
assert or achieve her primacy among them, she has to count 
on the West’s rival. It must be recognised that the new com- 
bination starts with propaganda advantages which might 
prove formidable. Russia today in the Middle East has taken 
the place which Nazi Germany occupied in the mid-Thirties. 
She is attractively dynamic, she seems to represent the wave 
of the future, she is not on the defensive, and has no local 
responsibilities to cramp her style, no large investments to 
safeguard and no vital stake in Middle Eastern oil. She can 
therefore talk the language of pan-Arabism as no Western 
Power can talk it. All this sheds reflected glory on her clients, 
and gives them an ideological thrust which other local Powers 
cannot rival, and may not be able to withstand. Because of 
this, the Baghdad Pact, on which Britain and America have 
staked their interests, may prove a broken reed. The best that 
could be said for this pact was that it could perhaps have 
bound its Asian members in that community of tangible in- 
terests on which, for lack of more binding ties, normal inter- 
national friendship usually depends. Now, however, Iraq, a 
member of the pact, might feel stung by Egyptian rivalry 
within the pan-Arab field; and, threatened with subversion 
from Egyptian and Syrian sources, she might then demand 
the support of her Western partners in the ideological contest, 
thus drawing them on again into the marshy wastes of Arab 
politics and Arab-Israel quarrels from which no Western 
Power has yet emerged unscathed. Such.a demand seems 
indeed to have been made at the recent meeting of the 
Baghdad Pact,Powers in Ankara. 

The advantages of the Russians and their clients in this 
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game, so far, are advantages of propaganda and 
rhetoric, but they are not, for all that, to be 
despised. Politics in the Middle East is the affair 
of despots who, increasingly unchecked by 
tradition or vested interests or local loyalties, are 
borne aloft by a swaying, amorphous mass, 
frenzied with words and drugged with fantasies. 
Words matter so much that none of the Powers 
most likely to be hurt by the success of the 
United Arab Republic has dared to denounce this 
fantasy for what it is. It may well, therefore, come 
to pass that by common consent, the fantasy 
will take on the guise and similitude of reality, 
and, what is more, pretend to deal with reality. 
The last time this happened it was no joke: the 
Arab League worked the ruin of the Palestinian 
Arabs. Absit omen, but those likely to be affected 
must now ask themselves whose doom this new 
fantasy will compass. 


The Upward Trend 


HE recovery of the £ sterling gathers speed. 

In January $131 million in gold and dollars 
was added to the reserves, the best genuine rise 
for four years—an excellent result. (The com- 
parable figures for November and December were 
$92 million and $88 million.) The reserves now 
stand at over $2,400 million, and have not been 
higher since the autumn of 1955, though they 
now include fresh loans. In the foreign exchange 
market foreigners must now pay $2.81} for a £, 
and transferable sterling in New York and Zurich 
is being traded at just over $2.79. Speculators 
against the pound have taken heavy losses. 

This more encouraging trend in our overseas 
accounts will continue, as the rest of the specu- 
lative movement against the £ unwinds itself. 
Delayed payments for British exports are flowing 
in; foreigners are rebuilding their deposits with 
London banks; and last Friday, for the first time 
since the crisis last autumn, foreigners were 
sufficiently attracted by the rate of interest to buy 
British Treasury bills. Moreover, the Bank of 
England has been able to take advantage of the 
strength of the foreign exchange market to 
make forward purchases of dollars, which will 
accrue to the reserves in due course. 

This renewal of confidence in sterling will feed 
on itself, so that by the summer the reserves should 
look quite impressive. Fortunately this recovery 
will be made easier by the helpful trends now 
developing in other countries. France is at last 
moving towards a better balance, money is flowing 
out of Germany, and in America vigorous action 
by the authorities has driven down the Treasury 
bill rate there to its lowest point for two and a 
half years. Wall Street has again confounded the 
pessimists. The City will therefore soon wake 
from its mood of unthinking pessimism to realise 
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that the next step will be a cut in Bank rate. Since 
it looks as though in the lait year Britain has 
managed to pay off £100 million of old debts, 
and may have invested £100 million of fresh 
money abroad, as well as stabilising the reserves— 
all this in spite of the worst crisis we have had 
since 1949—a cut in Bank rate may now be said 
to have been earned. 


Uneasy Truce 


NYONE would have thought, hearing the 
praise bestowed by even the Tories on Mr. 
Frank Cousins for his skill in keeping the London 
busmen on the arbitration leash, that he had 
shown himself a convert to moderation; that he 
had risked his own future with his Union to save 
Londoners from the long walk home. Nothing 
of the kind: Mr. Cousins did what he had to do; 
he had no alternative. A bus strike in London at 
this time would inevitably end in a crushing defeat 
for the busmen. It would be neither popular with 
the public nor alarming to industry, and the 
Government would have every inducement to 
back the London Transport Executive in a fight 
to the finish. No doubt Mr. Cousins would be 
able, with some justice, to lay the blame for the 
contest on the Minister of Labour; but this would 
be of little consolation to him, watching his 
Union’s funds pouring out in strike pay to sustain 
a stoppage with no chance of success. Neither the 
Union nor its leader could afford this, and not 
merely in its financial sense. The busmen are the 
only militant workers (apart from the dockers) 
that the TGWU contains; if they were defeated, 
the Union’s prestige, and that of Mr. Cousins, 
would be dealt a blow from which it would take 
them years to recover. 

In the circumstances arbitration was the only 
policy he could recommend. That he was able to 
get it through was certainly a tribute to his powers 
of persuasion: the delegates with whom he was 
dealing are doubtless much better aware of the 
dangers of strike action than the men they repre- 
sent; but on these occasions reason and logic do 
not always survive the heat of the hour. Mr. 
Macleod, too, had done his best to intensify that 
heat by claiming that he (rather than the Cabinet) 
was responsible for last week’s decision to have 
a court of inquiry. If a Cabinet decision had been 
imposed on him, it might have been argued that 
he was not to blame. But if he himself was opposed 
to the idea of a court of inquiry, there was no 
conceivable reason for not saying so, earlier, 
before the situation came to a head in the way it 
did. 

Mr. Cousins, though, is not yet out of danger. 
His argument in favour of arbitration has been 
that its award will not be binding; if the busmen 
think it unfair, they can reject it. But the chances 
are that from their point of view it will seem not 
merely unfair, but derisory. On no _ possible 
grounds could an arbitration court offer them 
more than the small amount required to make up 
for the rising cost of living since their last raise; 
and even this is doubtful. This award may not be 
binding on the busmen, but it will certainly in- 
fluence public opinion, and the chances of the 
busmen getting any more, whatever action they 
take, will be negligible. Provided, of course, that 
the Government remains firm. But there is at 
last some reason to believe that it will. 


No Future in the Air 
By OLIVER STEWART 


© aeroplanes are no longer to be individual 
tone of engineering knowledge and 
experience; they are to become part of the furni- 
ture of politics and finance. To meet the demands 
of political theory and of modern monetary 
prestidigitation, the aircraft industry is being 
forcibly regrouped in fewer, larger units. 
Authority has decided that bigness is best and that 
success in aeronautics is simply a matter of size, 
We are instructed to marvel at the American pro- 
duction lines. Invention, originality and variety 
are nothing; production is all. The British in- 
dustry, like the singers of popular songs, must 
get as near as it can to speaking with an American 
accent. 

Apart from the siting of the engines, close to 
the tail, in the manner of the French Caravelle, 
the new jet air liner designs so far reported dis- 
close a depressing absence of originality and of 
technical adventurousness. They are all-too- 
ordinary aircraft. The rear-mounted engines will 
give advantages in noise reduction in the pas- 
senger cabin and in improved performance and 
handling on asymmetric power. But where 
improvement is most needed, nothing radical is 
proposed. The aircraft, it has been said, will have 
a better field performance than the Boeing 707 
and the Douglas DC8. But they will still have to 





charge for miles along enormous runways before 
they can transfer their weight from wheels to 
wings or from wings to wheels. They will not 
profit from the vast amount of British work on 
blown flaps, jet flaps, jet lift and boundary layer 
control. They are built in the image of their 
competitors, yet they will arrive on the scene years 
after them. 

In the fuss about finance, nobody has even 
mentioned speed range. The hidden subsidies of 
airports with runways three kilometres long are 
accepted. The succession of papers read before 
the learned societies by technical men on how to 
improve the low speed performance of aircraft 
are ignored. The British aircraft industry is to 
be forbidden to indulge in its earlier pioneering 
practices. Yet results suggest that those practices 
had merit. Although the Germans were first with 
jet engines, the Whittle jet was a good second. Big 
jet-driven delta aircraft were first developed by 
the British industry as were the first turboprop 
airliners, the first turbojet airliners, the first light- 
weight jet fighter, the first jet flying-boat fighter, 
the first crescent wing aircraft, the first big by-pass 
engine. In fact, until now, the industry has lived 
by its inventiveness, its enthusiasm and its 
readiness to enter new fields of technical 
experience. It has not lived by large-scale series 
production and it is unlikely that it ever could live 
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by it. Pioneering is dangerous; there can be fear- 
ful setbacks. But it seems to have paid, for last 
year the industry’s export figure had climbed to 
well over £116 million. Until now British aviation 
has been full of people thinking about aeroplanes 
and about how to improve aeroplanes, not about 
stock markets or the political situation. All that 
is to be changed. 

Where the changes will save the taxpayer 
money they must be accepted—though even here 
the earnings of the industry should be taken into 
account—but where the changes will simply alter 
the structure of the industry and affect its techni- 
cal activities they should be resisted until a better 
case has been made out for them than anything 
that has yet been heard. Where ministerial deci- 
sions rather than technical merits determine 
whether a new aeroplane shall be developed or 
not, there is little chance of technical progress. It 
is as sequels to ministerial decisions that Britain’s 
most promising rocket motor now has no aircraft 
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designed around it; that Britain’s by-pass engines 
will make their first appearance on the commer- 
cial airlines in American aeroplanes; and that 
work on the SR 53 and its derivative the SR 177, 
which, in addition to its jet engine, had the hydro- 
gen peroxide Spectre rocket motor, has ceased. 
No industry dealing in a still fast-moving 
activity like aviation can succeed when its future 
is determined not primarily by consideration of 
the things it makes, but by consideration of its 
political and financial background. The reformers 
will be enjoying themselves watching the trans- 
formation they have been talking about for so 
long; aircraft designers will be able to throw away 
their slide rules and to employ their computers 
on stock exchange quotations; they will be able 
to give up studying the Aeronautical Research 
Council's Reports and Memoranda and read 
Hansard instead. British aviation will be rational- 
ised, adjusted, integrated, financially re-orientated, 
and industrially co-ordinated. It will also be dead. 


The Nation and the Little Man 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


NE of the most distinctive features of French 

life, often pleasing, sometimes infuriating 
and fortunately not universal, is the acceptance 
of certain limits and the search for something like 
perfection within them. No doubt it is connected 
with the very wide distribution of small proper- 
ties—much wider than in England. Your property 
is yourself. It bounds you. But no one can stop 
you improving it, or at least managing it in your 
own way. It is connected also with the use of 
‘petit’ in prewar newspaper titles. One cannot 
imagine a British newspaper proprietor making 
a success with the Little Londoner or the Little 
Merseysider, for instance! But it is linked, tod, 
with the forms taken by French nationalism. The 
desire that the citizen’s accepted and respected 
littleness should be counterbalanced by the great- 
ness of the nation, a greatness achieved in part 
by the adventurous achievements of those who 
do not limit themselves to cultivating their own 
garden, and in part by the infectious charm of 
those who do. The contrast between the small man 
and the great idea, the Radical voter and the 
tremendous legend of the armies of the Year II, 
the stay-at-home Frenchman and the pioneer of 
the Sahara, is one of the underlying tensions of 
French life. 

All French governments are involved in the 
double demand—not to disturb the even tenour 
of the little man’s life, but also to strike the chord 
of national greatness. French finances are the 
constant victim of the conflict. They have been 
the most urgent preoccupation of M. Gaillard, 
first of all as Minister of Finance and then as 
Premier. The acute anxiety that French industry 
might be rapidly reduced to a halting pace when 
the reserve of foreign exchange was exhausted by 
the excess of imports over exports has been re- 
moved for a year by the credits accorded to 
France by the International Monetary Fund, the 
United States Government and the European 
Payments Union. The total value is $655 million. 
The part of these credits available for the trade 
deficit of 1958 will only just about cover it. France 
has a year in which to bring her exports up to 


Paris 
something near the total at which her imports 
must remain if she is to continue her programme 
of modernisation and industrial expansion, a year 
in which to make herself fit for competition within 
the six-Power Common Market. She is committed 
to her bankers, meanwhile, not to increase the 
Budget beyond the present estimate of 5,300 mil- 
liard francs with a deficit on current expenditure 
and investment of 600 milliard francs. She is also 
comm: ‘ted not to increase the Government's over- 
draft with the Bank of France or to indulge in 





other methods of internal inflationary finance. If 
she does not observe these conditions her bankers 
can suspend the credit facilities they have granted. 
M. Gaillard himself was at pains to remind the 
nation that it would be a disastrous error to relax 
the financial rigour which has induced France’s 
friends to come to her help. The financial situa- 
tion, in other words, has acted as a sharp recall 
to the standards of the careful little man, counting 
his sous before making any purchase and cultivat- 
ing his plot to the last square foot. 

At the same time there has been a fairly sharp 
setback to the Government's hopes in two direc- 
tions. The proposals for constitutional reform to 
strengthen the executive and for an electoral re- 
form which would (amongst other things) reduce 
Communist representation are both meeting with 
great difficulties. The two are linked because both 
Conservatives and Radicals are likely to refuse 
any big measure of the first without satisfaction 
with regard to the second. But so far no new 
electoral scheme has been devised which would 
not badly damage one of the coalition parties. 
The MRP in particular is best suited by the same 
kind of electoral law that suits the Communists. 
Thus M. Gaillard’s hopes of being the man to 
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restore firm government in France and also of 
obtaining the sort of powers that would best facili- - 
tate his financial task are waning. Secondly, the 
Government has been forced to abandon the very 
Optimistic tone it had adopted about an approach- 
ing end to the rebellion in Algeria. Though the 
Government can certainly claim successes in some 
aspects of pacification and the FLN seems to have 
overreached itself with its terroristic dictatorship 
in some areas, yet the general picture is a better- 
armed and better-trained rebel force with a more 
intransigent leadership. This in turn means there 
is no prospect of reducing the military force en- 
gaged in Algeria. The generals in fact seem to 
want reinforcements. The Government's plans for 
limiting military service to two years would in- 
volve a reduction of the trained and experienced 
men available in Algeria by thirty thousand to 
fifty thousand unless there is redistribution of the 
half the French army which is in Europe. But this 
includes both the untrained recruits and the al- 
ready much-reduced forces at the disposal of 
NATO. To keep men with the colours for more 
than two years would involve additional expendi- 
ture and, therefore, since the total cannot be 
raised, further cuts in civil expenditure. 

The less optimistic view of military prospects in 
Algeria has had at least one advantage for the 
Government. It did smooth out more quickly than 
was expected the Right-wing opposition to the law 
which couples the grant of limited self-govern- 
ment in Algeria with cutting that country into a 
number of territories, each with its own Assembly, 
and so obstructing the claim to nationhood. This 
is not a good instrument for winning over a people 
which im the last three years has given 50,000 lives 
for the right to be a nation. But it does at least 
abolish the two electoral colleges which gave the 
million Europeans automatic equality of repre- 
sentation with the eight million Moslems. Some 
of the sharp Liberal critics of the law are now 
wondering whether, combined with some other 
measure of a more generous kind, or with a 
change of Minister, it might not after all be useful 
in opening the road to peace. It is unfortunate 
that in getting it through Parliament the Govern- 
ment made far more concessions to the Right in 
interpreting its significance than to the Left. 

The fact remains that circumstances in three 
spheres—financial, the prospects of constitutional 
reform and the situation in Algeria—are all exer- 
cising pressure on the Government and on opinion 
in the same direction. The French are being forced 
io think out their policy in North Africa within 
the possibilities of limited means. You cannot talk 
about an all-out war without your bankers’ agree- 
ment. Either operations will continue indefinitely 
on the present inconclusive scale, or the political 
problem of Algeria will have to be faced more 
realistically. From beyond the Atlas Mountains 
the whiff of petrol exerts its lure—petrol that 
would not pass through either the pipe-lines or 
the canal of the newly United Arab Republic. 
But it would have to pass through Tunisia or 
Algeria. Would there be much improvement if 
Algeria has to be held down permanently by half 
a million men and Tunisia becomes definitely 
hostile? Is the little man of France prepared to 
pay that price for an unlimited number of years, 
even if the idea of a French Sahara does warm 
him? It is to be hoped that he will find a more 
satisfactory compensation for his restrictions, 
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‘Is it not the custom of this House,’ 
cried a voice amid the screaming 
and yelling in which the debate 
on the Parker Tribunal Report 
ended, ‘when a right honourable 
Gentleman is named and mis- 
For a moment I thought 
that Mr. Oliver Poole had so far forgot 
himself as to make a dramatic and highly 
improper intervention from the Public Gallery. 
But in fact the remark was made by Mr. Harold 
Wilson, Marshal Bigmouth, no less, and he was 
talking, God save the mark, about himself. He 
was actually sheltering from attack (and indeed 
had done so more than once on the first day of 
the debate) behind the rules of order, as he had 
sheltered behind the rules of privilege when he 
smeared Mr. Poole. And nobody bunged the Mace 
at him. 

This was, indeed, an appropriate end for a 
debate in which the facts had been stood on their 
heads with such meticulous ‘thoroughness that 
I seriously began to wonder whether it was the 
honour of the Opposition that the Report had 
vindicated, rather than that of the people they 
had attacked. ‘The Government,’ said Mr. Gait- 
skell, ‘come out of this inquiry with nothing but 
further discredit to their already tarnished reputa- 
tion.’ The Labour benches (I really must take a 
moment here to say that the Opposition behaved 
at times like a colony of imperfectly house- 
trained orang-utans) howled and roared their 
approval of these sentiments; during the noise it 
somehow escaped attention that it is the Labour 
Party’s reputation that must be tarnished in the 
eyes of anyone who has read the Report. This 
alas, is a comparatively small proportion of the 
population, a fact on which Marshal Bigmouth 
and Mr. Gaitskell implicitly rested the whole of 
their case. And the Government cannot complain 
that Taper didn’t warn them it would happen. The 
clumsy and incompetent way in which the affair 
was handled by Mr. Macmillan virtually ensured 
that millions of citizens would go to their graves 
believing that there had been a leak, whatever the 
Tribunal might say to the contrary. And, indeed, 
the Parliamentary Labour Party clearly believes 
it. Over and over again during the debate some- 
body on the Opposition side would hint that some 
figure cleared by the Tribunal was not in fact 
blameless, and at the end of the debate they 
actually voted against acceptance of the Report’s 
findings. It is a remarkable illustration of the 
power of the human mind—and even, in one or 
two instances, of the sub-human mind—to sup- 
press all thought of the facts in favour of the 
theory adopted before the facts came to light. 

Let us, by way of illustration, take one or two 
of Marshal Bigmouth’s remarks during the colos- 
sally long speech with which he opened the 
Opposition’s side of the debate. The Marshal 
declared that Mr. Peter Thorneycroft had ‘gravely 
misled the House’ by saying that ‘there was no 
brief about the Bank rate.’ And the Marshal went 
on to say that ‘the Tribunal evidence and the 
Report, which reproduces the brief, show that 
there was one.’ I know that many persons have by 
now been rendered virtually incapable of believ- 
.. ing that that. statement is wholly untrue, but in 
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fact it is. The Report and the evidence show quite 
clearly that there was no brief on Bank rate. 
There was a brief on the other financial measures 
to be taken, and at the bottom of this there were 
the words ‘Paragraph to be added’ (it was the part 
including this sentence that was cut off the docu- 
ment). But the paragraph was never in fact added 
to the brief, only to the Chancellor’s own copy 
of his statement. In other words—well, in other 
words, there was no brief on Bank rate, and any- 
body who says there was must be made to realise 
that the truth is a fragile object, and if you drop it 
it is likely to break. 

Because we are not done with the Marshal yet. 
He also said that ‘There are in this country 11,000 
public companies. Only four of them sold in ad- 
vance on any considerable scale, all four of them 
being closely associated with one or other of two 
Bank of England directors.’ This, too, is quite 
untrue. In addition to the companies indicated 
by the Marshal, there were sales by L. Messel & 
Co., the Union Discount Co., the Swiss Bank 
Corporation, B. W. Blydenstein & Co., Guinness, 
Mahon & Co., and Govett Sons & Co. What is 
more, the Swiss Bank’s sale amounted to over 
£1,000,000, and that of the Union Discount Com- 
pany to £500,000 on the 18th and £3,500,000 over 
the whole previous week. None of these firms is 
‘associated in some way with two Bank of England 
directors,’ and it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that in implying that they did not sell Marshal 
Bigmouth was, as he would say, ‘gravely mislead- 
ing’ the House. 

Nor are we done with him yet. More than once 
during the debate he said: ‘We never said there 
was a leak.’ He also said it before the Tribunal. 
But on October 4 he wrote to the Prime 
Minister saying that ‘prima facie evidence has 
been brought to my attention suggesting that the 
leak emanated from a political source.’ (It depends 
what you mean by evidence; the Opposition’s 
assertion that the Tribunal justified their demands 
for an inquiry is another bit of crookedness, as the 
only evidence that did justify the inquiry was the 
evidence that Mr. Wilson admitted he had not 
dreamed existed before he read about it in the 
proceedings of the Tribunal. The Pumphrey rub- 
bish was dismissed out of hand, and the volume 
of sales was not larger than usual; it was not until 
the details of sales were examined by the Tribunal 
that there was any real prima facie evidence.) In 
other words, the Marshal asserted that there was 
a leak, and went on to suggest a possible source 
of it. Then he denied that he had said anything 
of the kind, and, as I have already pointed out, 
nobody bunged the Mace at him. 

And so, broadly speaking, the Opposition was 
allowed to get away with it. Mr. Butler’s opening 
speech was in his most civilised and thoughtful 
manner; it was a good speech, but it was not what 
was required at that point. What was wanted was 
somebody to roll the Labour Party in its own 
mire and make sure that some of it stuck to them. 
The Tory Party is indeed in a lamentable state 
when it cannot put up one front-bench speaker 
to hammer the Opposition on a motion of this 
kind. They do in fact have two who might have 
done it. But the Prime Minister is in the Antipodes 
and the muffin-man’s dad said yes to Mr. Baldwin. 
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So Mr. Butler was civilised, the Chancellor was 
flabby and Mr. Maudling, who once or twice 
looked likely to score heavily, was deliberately 
shouted into inaudibility by the Opposition, who 
were not going to risk, at that late hour, a com- 
plete reversal of the debate’s general trend. (It 
is. noteworthy that although Mr. Gaitskell and 
Mr. Maudling spoke for the same length of time 
and at the same speed of delivery, Mr. Gaitskell’s 
speech occupies eleven columns of Hansard and 
Mr. Maudling’s well under seven.) So brazen was 
their impudence, in fact, that it was the alleged 
besmirching of Marshal Bigmouth’s honour (a 
sweet-smelling lily for them to gild, I must say) 
that for a goodly part of the debate formed the 
staple of discussion, and Mr. Sydney Silverman, 
after the divisions, actually attempted to reprove 
Mr. Maudling for the suggestion that the motion 
was in reality a vote of censure on Mr. Wilson. 

Alas, it was not only in front-bench artillery 
that the Tories were seen to be so woefully lack- 
ing. The army was short of mid-bench infantry 
and back-bench cavalry, too. Of all the speakers 
from the body of the party, only Sir Herbert 
Butcher really thrust home, and as for the lone 
rangers who might have been expected to do some 
effective heckling, even Fearless Fraser was re- 
duced to a tame acceptance of the Marshal’s own 
estimate of himself. 

And that was no low estimate. For an hour 
and a quarter he stood at the box, quivering from 
head to foot (no great distance, to be sure) with 
self-admiration. And, to do him justice, he never 
hauled down his grubby chameleon’s colours for 
the whole length of his speech. Indeed, only once 
did he falter, when he said that his primary con- 
cern at the beginning of the affair had been to 
protect Miss Chataway from victimisation by the 
Tory Central Office. For a full five minutes the 
House rocked with laughter at this incredible re- 
mark, and the Marshal, when he resumed, 
sounded distinctly unsteady. But it was the only 
occasion on which he stumbled; he had made up 
his mind from the start that he was going down 
the line for his shabby and twisted case, and right 
thoroughly he did it. There was no apology for 
his remarks about Mr. Oliver Poole, ‘with his 
vast City interests,’ which the Spectator charac- 
terised as a ‘silly and disreputable smear.’ There 
was no admission of the grievous wrong he and 
his plummer’s mate had done to men more 
honourable than themselves (as, indeed, un- 
expectedly and sadly, there was not from Mr. 
Gaitskell, who has clouded an honourable 
record by allowing himself to be pulled through- 
out this business behind the Marshal's siimy 
chariot-wheels). For an hour and a quarter he 
dodged and feinted and struck (generally side- 
ways), and when he sat down the Opposition 
awoke with a delighted roar to the fact that they 
were not simply still in the fight but well on top 
of it. Immediately, it went to their heads; Mr. 
Thorneyeroft spoke next and made a trivial slip 
of the tongue, saying that he had seen the mem- 
bers of the TUC, whereas in fact it was Mr. 
Macleod who had done so. Somebody explained 
the point to Mr. Bevan, who had been shouting 
a good deal already, and for some obscure 
reason he promptly went berserk and sat there 
shrieking ‘Who saw the TUC?’ over and over 
again. Mr. Thorneycroft plainly could not hear 
him; the one acoustical fault of the chamber is 
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that the man who is on his feet cannot hear 
chanted interruptions from the other side. No 
matter; the Opposition’s blood had rushed to Mr. 
Bevan’s head, and he went on screaming uncon- 
trollably until Dame Flo, sitting next to Mr. 
Thorneycroft, plucked the ex-Chancellor by the 
sleeve and explained what the row was about, 
whereat Mr. Thorneycroft corrected his slip and 
‘carried on. 

But from then on, with only the briefest inter- 
vals, the Tories were on the defensive. Sir Lionel 
Heald, for instance, reached heights of absurdity 
that can seldom have been equalled. A dozen 
times and more in his prolegomenon he warned 
Marshal Bigmouth that something pretty stern 
was coming. When he finally got to it it was 
nothing more than an assertion that the Marshal’s 
remarks about Mr. Poole had been slanderous! 
None of the really rough boys was called, apart 
from Mr. Fraser and Mr. Ted Leather, and 
neither of them raised a bruise. Indeed, by Tues- 
day afternoon the debate had deteriorated to a 
point where even Sir Leslie Plummer was allowed 
to get away with murder. Sir Leslie, in fact, did 
a very rash thing; he was rude to your humble 
servant, calling me ‘the most literate writer of 
dirty words on walls we have in the country.’ I 
willingly bow to Sir Leslie’s no doubt vast know- 
ledge of writings on walls—indeed, I would be 
fascinated to read a dissertation from his pen en- 
titled ‘The Leicester Square graffiti and their in- 
terpretation,’ just as soon as he finishes his long- 
awaited monograph ‘Groundnuts: their cause 
and cure.’ But it should not be forgotten that it 
was, after all, Sir Leslie who was the first to chalk 
on the wall in this case; the message he chalked, 
‘after discussion’ (you're telling us there was dis- 
cussion) with Mr. Harold Wilson, was ‘Oliver 
Poole passed this way,’ and I for one caught no 
hint of regret in his speech for the daub. 

And so to bed, after final scenes unprecedented 
in their leary rowdiness since Suez. The House of 
Commons has not, in this matter, enhanced its 
collective reputation, and the Opposition has 
virtually destroyed its own. Indeed, I shall remem- 
ber only two speeches from the entire two days 
with genuine pleasure; Mr. Leslie Hale’s uproar- 
iously funny performance on Tuesday afternoon, 
and Sir Herbert Butcher’s noble and perceptive 
address later that evening. He alone treated Mar- 
shal Bigmouth with the dismissive contempt the 
little greaser had so richly earned. ‘I was in the 
House,’ said Sir Herbert quietly, ‘with people 
like the late George Lansbury and the late 
Ernest Bevin. I am bound to say that had there 
been an investigation in the days of those 
giants, those great men for England, those great 
men for the Socialist Party, their opening words 
in a debate such as this would have been of 
pleasure at the complete vindication of some of 
their fellow human beings. Now we are in a 
race of pygmies. The right honourable Gentleman 
is one of their leaders.’ Sir Herbert spoke for a 
dying tradition—the tradition that dishonourable 
conduct is worthy of scorn—and his speech was 
like a silver trumpet amid a chorus of screech- 
owls. Up and down the country, the Labour Party 
may have gained on balance more than it lost 
over this affair, if we reckon in no less debased 
coinage than votes. But there are other, finer, 
currencies; and Mr. Gaitskell at least will one 
day know it. TAPER 
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IT IS ATTRACTIVELY modest of Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd to think Mr. Menderes 
is the best Foreign Secretary we 
have, but Mr. Menderes’s previous 
spell of office was not encouraging. 
For the events of the last few weeks 
—Sir Hugh Foot’s prolonged stay 
in London and then his return to Nicosia without 
being able to make a statement on the island’s 
future, and the Government's submission of its 
policy to Turkey for approval—are merely a 
melancholy repetition of what happened eighteen 
months ago. In the summer of 1956 Sir John 
Harding came back to England for consultations 
about a new policy for the island. We were en- 
couraged to believe that he was going to announce 
a new constitution; instead, after prolonging his 
stay in London he returned to Cyprus and was 
unable to proclaim anything since the British 
plan was being submitted to Mr. Menderes for 
his approval, and Mr. Menderes did not approve. 
This time, however, the Government must an- 
nounce something, and unless, in spite of Turkish 
opposition, it announces its support of the Foot 
plan (which is presumably self-government for 
ten or fifteen years and then self-determination) 
Eoka will soon be off again. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, if anybody is surprised that our 
policy in Cyprus has been almost uniformly dis- 
astrous, he should read the article in the Sunday 
Times last week by Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, who 
was Permanent Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs from 1953 to 1956, and who there- 
fore had much to do with that policy. The writings 
of Sir Ivone, indeed, form a sort of Parker 
Tribunal of the Foreign Office. Without any 
prodding from the Attorney-General they reveal 
the extraordinary processes of reasoning on 
which our foreign policy is based. Last week, for 
instance, Sir Ivone told his readers that ‘Cyprus 
has never belonged to Greece.’ The answer to 
that old chestnut, as Mr. Patrick Leigh Fermor 
pointed out in this journal more than two years 
ago, is that ‘it has done so, or has not, to exactly 
the same extent as Athens, Corinth, Thebes, 
Sparta or any other part of Greece. A single 
Greek State, in the modern sense, only came into 
being at the end of the War of Independence in 
the past century.’ Sir Ivone’s main point was that 
in the Austrian State Treaty Austria agreed not 
to unite with Germany, and that similarly Cyprus 
should bind herself not to unite with Greece. 
‘There is no reason why Cyprus should resent 
an offer which was acceptable to Austria.’ Ac- 
cording to Sir Ivone we have in Cyprus ‘as close 
an analogy with the case of Austria as politics 
are likely to afford.’ Here are just some of the 
differences. Austria did not want to join Ger- 
many; Cyprus does want to join Greece. A union 
between Germany and Austria would mean the 
creation of a dangerously powerful State; the 
union of Greece and Cyprus would not. Except 
in the Nazi period, Austria has been an inde- 
pendent State or empire of some sort for cen- 
turies; Cyprus has been a subject island for about 
500 years. If Sir Ivone is really right in saying 
that Cyprus and Austria provide as close an 
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analogy as politics are likely to afford, I am 
tempted to think that analogies are perhaps not 
very helpful in foreign affairs. 

* * * 


SO COMMON SENSE has finally—and unexpectedly 
—prevailed on the principle of TV coverage of 
elections. How it will work in practice will need 
to be judged over a period of months—clearly 
there are still difficulties of presentation which can 
only be resolved by a study of the programmes as 
they appear—but there is no reason why the 
gloomy prognostications of the Daily Telegraph 
(‘a fireside free-for-all which will put Eatanswill 
in the shade’) should be fulfilled. With the calcul- 
able exception of the Telegraph, the press took 
a very reasonable view of the subject; in fact, I 
would think it was Fleet Street ridicule which 
finally demolished the ludicrous Tory arguments 
—notably that a candidate might be prosecuted 
for failure to return his TV appearance among 
his authorised election expenses. There were some 
fine examples of the left hand not knowing the 
activities of the right: the Director of Public 
Prosecutions gave the Labour Party the green 
light at the same time as the Attorney-General 
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was showing a red to the Conservative Central 
Office on, apparently, the same issue. As a result 
of this confusion, an apocryphal story is circu- 
lating in Rochdale: that when Lord Haifsham 
rang the Attorney-General to ask for a ruling, Sir 
Reginald replied, ‘Hang on a moment; I must 
just consult my solicitor.’ 
+ «& * 
SALUTARY THOUGH the Government's determina- 
tion is to withstand irresponsible wage claims, I 
cannot help thinking they have made a mistake in 
reducing the wage increase recommended for pro- 
bation officers. This is a service which was con- 
ceived by vocation out of charity; and like all 
such, it has always been regrettably underpaid. 
But now that the penal system is becoming yearly 
more dependent on prevention, and less on 
imprisonment, the need for more and abler pro- 
bationers is increasing; and in relation to the 
responsible and difficult work they are now called 
upon to undertake, their salaries are ridiculously 
small. True, the amount by which the increase 
has been reduced is not great; but that it should 
be reduced at all is another instance of the Home 
Office’s nineteenth-century mentality in such 
matters. As the General Secretary of the Probation 
Officers’ Association put it, the total amount 
saved to the taxpayer represents the annual cost 
of keeping nine youths in Borstal ‘when an‘effec- 
tive and fully staffed probation service could well 
save that amount for the country many times 
over.’ 
* * * 

FOR SOME REASON, I was under the impression that 
the fuss last summer over subliminal (or sub- 
threshold) advertising—or that aspect of it where 
split-second ads are put on cinema or TV screens 
so briefly that the conscious mind is not aware 
of them—arose out of Vance Packard’s The Hid- 
den Persuaders. Reading the English edition 
(Longmans, 18s.) of the book, though, I see the 
story appeared first in the. Sunday Times; and 
the Sunday Times, when he asked for more 
information, produced the traditional excuse: 
‘although the facts we published are well attested, 
the authorities in question are unwilling to come 
any further into the open.’ Am I right in thinking 
that all of us, the Sunday Times included, have 
been well and truly hoaxed? There is, of course, 
some evidence that the subconscious is a little 
quicker on the uptake, as-it were, than-the con- 
scious mind; but is there evidence that anybody 
has found a way to put this to commercial use? 
I put this question to a friend of mine in advertis- 
ing, who has been investigating the. subject for 
his own dubious purposes. He replied that he has 
found incontrovertible evidence that subliminal 
advertisers have been here: dozens of his col- 
‘leagues met them; they all had snow on their 


boots. 
* * * 


SOME WEEKS ago I crossed swords with the 
redoubtable Douglas Fairbanks Jr. on whether 
or not his television films could justly be called 
‘British’; he contended that as they are made in 
Britain by Britons, they are; my argument was 
that as they aim at the American—or ‘mid- 
Atlantic’-—market, they do not deserve the name. 
We have since been continuing the argument 
outside the column; and have at least reached 
agreement on one main point, which is that.a 
distinctively, recognisably British product ought 
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to be the aim of the British television industry if 
it is ever going to stand on its own feet. Where 
we differ is on how to achieve this end. Mr. Fair- 
banks has found from his experience that what 
might be called the Ealing approach, though it 
has made the reputation of British films among 
the cognoscenti abroad, is too highly specialised 
for general consumption on TV; the need first is 
to break in slowly and subtly so that appreciation, 
and then demand, for the identifiably British 
product is created. And the bleak record of 
attempts so far to sell British TV features abroad 
suggests he is right. 
* . + 
I HOPE, though, that Mr. Fairbanks will not allow 
his project to lapse when the walls are breached. 
There is a lesson to be learned here from the 
British film industry. In recent years the Ealing 
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comedies have won'the same reverence in the 
United States as French films used to inspire here 
before the war; and as the language barrier is not 
absolute, they have been widening their audiences, 
particularly in New York. Yet British producers 
have now reverted to making pseudo-American 
films—with some grotesque results. The Ealing 
formula, too, is being permuted, rather than 
developed. The result is that British films are 
losing their high reputation abroad. It is significant 
that in the critics’ lists for the Best of 1957, 
British films were rarely even considered. 
* ” + 


BUSTS, which ceased to matter last season, 
seem to have disappeared altogether, except for 
evening when they pop rather startlingly above 
the neckline. 

Evening Standard, January 30. 
The Picasso line? 
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The Small Farmer’s Future 


By JACK DONALDSON 


HE annual discussions to decide farm prices 
ae the coming year are now taking place be- 
tween the farmers’ representatives and the 
experts of the Ministry of Agriculture. This year 
the results seem hardly in doubt. In spite of brave 
resolutions from the NFU demanding ‘full re- 
coupment,’ it seems probable that Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory had already agreed to substantial cuts 
before he left the Ministry of Agriculture to be- 
come Chancellor. Since Mr. Thorneycroft re- 
signed over £50 million, and since the supple- 
mentary estimates for agriculture amounted to 
£54 million, it is unlikely that the Minister gave 
nothing away; the fact that agriculture was men- 
tioned by no one as a cause for disagreement 
suggests that he may even have acquiesced in 








the maximum cuts possible under the 1957 Act. 
(Under the long-term guarantees given in 1957 the 
Government undertakes. not to lower the total of 
price guarantees and production grants—plus or 
minus cost increases or.decreases—by more than 
24:per cent. in any one year.) 

The atmosphere is hostile to agriculture, as it 
is bound to be to an-industry receiving over £300 
million this year in direct assistance from the 
Exchequer and which is so near to over-produc- 
tion in so many of its products. Equally, the 
farmer is in a hurt, puzzled and resentful mood. 
He has been asked first to increase his produc- 
tion, then to increase his efficiency, then to lower 
his costs—and he has, in fact, done all three. 
His production is over 60 per cent. above prewar, 
he has shouldered without recompense £135 
million of increased costs over the last ten years, 
his production per man, per livestock unit and 
per acre have all shown striking rises. Yet his 
income since 1948 is 8 per cent. down, while the 
national income has risen by 24 per cent. 





The truth is, of course, that the industry is 
suffering from redundancy, and increases in 
efficiency tend to make this situation worse. Re- 
dundancy affects agriculture rather differently 
from the ordinary manufacturing industry in that 
it is the farmer rather than the worker that is hit. 
In industry the worker is laid off and produc- 
tion reduced or suspended until the markets can 
again accept the product, and the worker has a 
powerful trade union behind him to see that all 
this is done with the minimum of hardship to 
himself. In farming it is the small farm unit 
rather than the large that is the first to be hit, and 
the workers are mainly employed on the large 
units. So it is the small farmer himself, the family 
farmer, who suffers. His first reaction is not to 
produce less, but to produce more in an effort to 
keep up his dwindling income, and, although he 
does this by becoming more efficient, the effect 
is to make over-production worse in all the com- 
modities he is best equipped to produce. Mean- 
while, the larger farmer may be able to keep 
going by changing his methods or his lines of 
production and by using his greater acreage and 
his greater capital to manceuvre against the ad- 
verse trading conditions. 

These -generalisations may lead to misunder- 
standing unless the ‘small farm business’ is more 
precisely defined. It cannot certainly be defined 
by reference to acreage alone. One can find good 
men on medium land, properly capitalised, mak- 
ing -£700-£800 a year, year in and year out, on 
farms of under fifty acres. The Farmers’ Weekly 
pilot farm of 80 acres is budgeting for an income 
of £1,000 a year. On the other hand, many men, 
short of skill and capital and on poor land, have 
lost money on farms of 200 or 300 acres. 
Generally, however, it is easier to make some- 
thing of a large acreage, and in particular it is 
far easier here to make use of cheap grass instead 
of expensive concentrates. 

In 1955 there were 125,000 farms between 
twenty and one hundred acres in England and 
Wales. Perhaps half of the men on these farms 
are doing well at present prices and are just as 
well able to look after themselves as the men on 
the bigger acreages. But on the other half, not 
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fewer than 50,000 farms, the farmers are earning 


less than.an agricultural worker’s wage. If the_ 


present trend of general squeezes and lower farm 
prices is to continue, it is these farms which will 
suffer and the families on them will drift into 
serious distress. 

It has been calculated that a 5 per cent.-reduc- 
tion in the ‘prices of the review commodities 
would mean a 25-30 per cent. reduction in the 
income of the small man earning under £500 a 
year. This means that two years of maximum 
reduction under the 1957 Act, i.e. 24 per cent. 
per annum, would bring the lowest income group 
of farmers down to a level of £4 or £5 a’week. 
Undisclosed earnings in the shape of cottage, 
telephone, milk, eggs and firewood may increase 
these figures by £2 or £3 a week, but even so 
the family will find itself below the poverty line. 

It would be a very sanguine prophet who would 
state with any confidence that the next few years 
will not bring such reductions in prices. The in- 
fluence of US and Canadian grair surpluses and 
of our own local over-production of eggs and 
milk, and the increased pressure on prices to be 
expected from the coming of the Free Trade 
Area, will combine to make substantial annual 
reductions in prices hard to resist in time of strin- 
gency. Such reductions. could be healthy in the 
case of the well-equipped and properly capitalised 
farms, whether large or small. They might force 
the use of better grassland and puta brake on 
the conversion of imported concentrates which 
we can ill afford into milk which we do not want. 
But if such a drastic slimming is to be enforced 
on agriculture, there is little doubt that the 50,000 


or so small men who are not doing well now 


will find themselves in desperate straits. Fifty 
thousand families in distress: can constitute a 
formidable social problem. 

That this has become a social problem and 
should no longer be treated as an agricultural ons 
is the result of tremendous scientific advances in 
other spheres, and is the point stressed by Sir 
Solly Zuckermann in an address to the Oxford 
conference in January of this year. There is not 
room here to go fully into the reasons why for 
the first time in history the production from many 
small units as small units can almost certainly be 
dispensed with, but the present world surpluses 
of food (in spite of widespread undernourish- 
ment) combined with the fact that the coming 
of the atomic age disposes of the old strategic 
argument of potential production in times of war 
make it sufficiently obvious that many of these 
small acreages could be more efficiently farmed 
after regrouping into larger blocks, with enor- 
mous benefits both to the industry and to the 
nation and with almost no special danger to future 
food supplies in times of emergency, while the 
more intractable (for reasons of geography, soil- 
type, etc.) acreages could be dispensed with alto- 
gether (used possibly for afforestation) to the in- 
creased efficiency of farming as a whole. 

Probably, then, the’ most inefficient as welt as 
the most cruel policy in relation to this problem 
is the one that seems at the moment most likely 
to be adopted, a policy which might be described 
as one of Jaisser-aller, of putting the screw on 
to agriculture as a whole without regard to the 
enormous damage which may occur to a whole 
class of worthy and, in the final issue, unprotected 
people. 


If, however, as has: been suggested, the farmer 
on the uneconomic unit were to be looked at as 
a social problem, the first thing that would have 
to be decided is whether there are any reasons 
for keeping him in being, or whether any policy 
in regard. to him. should be. directed. solely to 
helping him to vacate these acreages, with a view 
to regrouping them for agriculture or turning 
them over to the Forestry Commission. Either 
way he should be removed from the sphere of 
agricultural policy, so that the deadweight of his 
predicament ‘should no longer defy all attempts 
to rationalise the structure of production and 
prices. 

To sum up: present trends make a_-rise.in agri- 
cultural prices most. unlikely and a fall very 
possible. It must be the object of efficient govern- 
ment to anticipate the distress which such a fall 
must inflict on the weakest members of the agri- 
cultural community. Two kinds of action are 
possible :.on the one hand, to attempt to bring 
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more of the. small men into the over-£500-a- 
year group—but with falling prices this would 
be very difficult; or, on the other hand, to help 
the old, ill and generally discouraged to get out 
of their holdings, while making sure that these 
are not immediately reoccupied. The problems of 
administration are not insoluble, but are subject 
to two difficulties. One, the difficulty of defining 
the uneconomic unit, since there seems to be 
no exact guide such as acreage or even soil-type. 
It may be that farmers would have to be self- 
selective—that is, would have to come forward 
and appeal for special help while renouncing agri- 
cultural subsidies, etc. Two, no scheme has as 
yet been propounded which does not involve what 
is nowadays referred to as an ‘army of officials’ 
to administer it. This weakness, which need not 
be of the proportions constantly assumed, should 
not be allowed permanenily to negate all attempts 
to approach a problem which becomes increas- 
ingly urgent. 
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Seldom nowadays does anyone call a boy ‘a young turk’ and another ancient 
calumny would thus seem to be on its way out. The Terrible Turk, however, 
is quite another matter. This was a gentleman named Madrali, whose right 
to the adjective was fairly established by the devastating skill with which he 
lockéd, scissored, chancery’d and threw his opponents in the wrestling ring. 
One wonders what would have been the outcome, could he have been matched 


with that most famous wrestler of ancient times, Milo of Croton. 
25 centuries separate the two and the speculation is idle. 


But some 
More profitable is 


it to remember that, if ever you find yourself wrestling with some intractable 
problem of business or finance, the Midland Bank will gladly come to, your 
rescue—which is more than anyone ever did for the opponents of the Terrible 
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The Public Relations Machine 


By ANGUS MAUDE, MP 


EADING the pro-Government press, one might 
Rea imagine that Dr. Charles Hill and his 
public relations experts prayed nightly to be saved 
from their own friends. Consider the opening of 
the front-page splash story in which the Daily 
Mail summarised the report of the Bank Rate 
Tribunal : 

Mr. Macmillan and his Government were 
enjoying their finest tonic for months last night. 
The Socialist Opposition lay routed by the report 
of the Tribunal which investigated the Bank 
Rate ‘leak.’ 

Everyone is acquitted. No mud sticks any- 
where. All the Socialist charges are proved 
groundless, Ministers, City bankers, Civil Ser- 
vants, Tory Party officials—all are cleared. 

Now I may have an unusually nasty mind, but 
I find it difficult to imagine anything more nicely 
calculated to convince l'homme moyen cynique 
that the Parker Tribunal was an elaborate white- 
washing operation fixed up by the Government 
—to say nothing of the explicit assertion that the 
Government’s only real achievement in months 
was to have been acquitted of gross corruption. 
Nor is this the only example. There are several 
political correspondents of Tory papers whose 
pathetic eagerness to act as Government propa- 
gandists causes them repeatedly to overplay their 
hands, sometimes even distorting facts as well as 
opinions. 

This is not nearly as helpful as they seem to 
imagine. One of their current aims is to influence 
those dissatisfied Conservative supporters who 
have been abstaining from the polls; but many 
of these have, through their work with local party 
organisations, acquired a far more accurate and 
shrewd appreciation of politics than journalists 
give them credit for. They are quick to seize on 
distortions and inaccuracies and to realise when 
someone is protesting too much; their reaction is 
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to suspect that the Government’s case is even 
worse than they had thought. 

Yet however much one may sympathise with 
the Government which suffers from this uncon- 
scious sabotage, it is impossible to believe that 
Government public relations men realise the 
harm it does. In fact, they must be actively en- 
couraging it. Some of the tortuous interpreta- 
tions produced in the last year or two by political 
correspondents can be traced, from internal evi- 
dence, to official Conservative sources. This, to- 
gether with the appalling hash they made of the 
Government case at the time of the Treasury 
resignations, prompts one to speculate about what 
the job is that they have to do. We will exclude 
overseas publicity and propaganda from the sur- 
vey—not because they are above reproach, but 
because they are a large and controversial sub- 
ject in themselves. 

It seems to me that the objects of the exercise 
can be summarised as follows : 

(1) To explain government policy to the 
public, as a coherent whole and for non-electoral 
reasons—that is to say, simply because a 
country gets on better in every way if its people 
have some inkling of what their government is 
trying to do and if the policy makes some kind 
of sense to them; 

(2) To explain and justify individual acts of 
policy, again for non-electoral reasons, in order 
that the Executive may secure the co-operation 
of the public in making the policy work; 

(3) To sell government policy as a whole to 
the electorate for purely party purposes, so that 
the government may win the next General 
Election; 

(4) To cash in politically on the popularity 
of individual measures, and to minimise the 
political unpopularity incurred by others; 

(5) To arrange and co-ordinate the timing of 
government actions so as to ensure that they 
make the maximum impact if popular and the 
minimum impact if unpopular and get the best 
possible press treatment. 

It will be seen that the first two of these tasks 
fall within the Civil Service field; that the second 
two are properly the job of Conservative Cen- 
tral Office and that the fifth is an interest common 
to both sets of advisers. 

All these things are difficult to do and some of 
them raise complicated questions of constitutional 
propriety. For example, the Opposition are quite 
rightly sensitive to any suggestion that the public 
relations machinery of Government Departments, 
paid for by the taxpayer, is being used to secure 
a party political advantage for the Government. 
It is one thing for a Minister to make a speech 
or hold a press conference and get his depart- 
mental officials to distribute handouts to the 
press; but when it comes to printing a pamphlet 
explaining, for example, the intricacies of the 
Rent Act, ‘it is barely permissible even to sug- 
gest in general terms that the Act makes sense 
and will work, for the Opposition will be busy 
propagating (at its own expense) the idea that 
it doesn’t and won't. 

The task of explaining government policy as 
a whole is the business of Ministers, working 
through reported speeches, broadcasts and press 
conferences. Unless this job is done properly, the 
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most technically competent public relations 
machine will fail. Indeed, its very technical 
efficiency may even make things worse, by ad- 
vertising the inadequacy or incoherence of the 
policy and the shortcomings of Ministers. 


Complaints from loyal Conservatives about the 
inefficiency of government and Central Office 
publicity are loudest when the Government are 
doing badly and negligible when they are doing 
well. This may seem reasonable, but in fact it 
arises from an inability to distinguish cause from 
effect. It is an axiom of advertising that you 
must have something saleable if advertising is 
to sell it. The Government must have a policy 
that is sensible, comprehensible and capable of 
convincing explanation or the publicity experts 
cannot do their job effectively. It is no good 
building up the reputation of a senior Minister 
as the saviour of his country and telling the 
people what a splendid fellow he ‘is if, when he 
finally flickers on to the TV screens for a much- 
boosted political broadcast, he has nothing to say 
and waffles deplorably. The reputation of the 
Government suffers severely and alarm and de- 
spondency about the future of the country in- 
crease. You can photograph him in innumerable 
positions, with pigs, horses, or even dogs, but 
politically the campaign will be a flop. (Pigs re- 
mind me that Dr. Hill should think deeply and 
carefully about the desirability of presenting a 
new Minister of Agriculture to the public as a 
practical farmer. I suppose it does please the 
farmers, but the effect on the rest of the com- 
munity, who pay taxes and buy food, is much 
more doubtful; they like to feel that the Minister 
will be reasonably impartial as between producers 
and consumers when their interests conflict.) 


Jolly pictures of Captain Soames pulling down 
a barrack block single-handed, like a man in a 
Guinness advertisement, are all very well in their 
way, and the knowledge that barracks are being 
rebuilt may help him to get some men to put in 
them. But not even the slickest recruiting cam- 
paign can be an effective substitute for a defence 
policy that appears to make sense. Intelligent men 
will not nowadays join the Army in any numbers 
unless they understand clearly what the Army is 
for, what it is likely to have to do and why. 


Not only is there no real substitute for sound 
policy; there is also no effective substitute for 
competent ministerial exposition of it. Even the 
most intelligent Conservatives complained bit- 
terly during the Suez crisis about the alleged 
anti-Government bias of the BBC. Every news 
bulletin, they said, was full of 
speeches attacking our action 
in Egypt—speeches by Eisen- 
hower, Dulles, Nehru, Nasser, 
Gaitskell and many others. The 
simple explanation was that 
there were almost no speeches 
by senior British Ministers for 
the BBC to report. Their news 
staff did its best to create some 
sort of balance, clutching at 
straws and occasionally report- 
ing speeches by unknown back- 
benchers. As far as I can recall, 
the only senior Ministers who 
made significant speeches after 
Sir Anthony Eden’s departure to 
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Jamaica were Lord Hailsham and Sir David 
Eccles, and the pledges they gave were almost 
immediately broken by the Government. 

This lesson appears to have been learned, and 
Ministers now dash around speaking volubly to 
anyone who will listen. The need for them to 
have something effective to say has not been so 
well appreciated, nor have the appalling dangers 
of inconsistency and timidity. While these defects 
exist, an active and technically competent pub- 
licity machine (and both Government and Central 
Office experts are capable of working with con- 
siderable skill) may actually do more harm than 


good. The fauits are artificially magnified and 
unnecessary attention is drawn to them. 

If the Government could retire from the 
public eye for a while and evolve effective and 
convincing policies for foreign affairs, defence, 
economic problems and the social services; if, 
having evolved them, they would announce them 
clearly and boldly; if, having announced them, 
they would stick to them courageously; then the 
public relations boys could really go to town. 
Failing all this, I am not sure that silence and 
invisibility would not do less harm than speeches 


and publicity. 


Learning v. School-Keeping 


By ROBERT BLAKE 


HE Victorian age was Britain’s great age of 
per teny For a century and a half her institu- 
tions had slumbered peacefully, but by the 1830s 
eager radicals, high-minded liberals, even Whig 
grandees, were casting sceptical glances at the 
venerable time-hallowed system which had re- 
mained unchanged for so long. And nowhere did 
more crusted abuses, more outrageous anomalies, 
more indefensible anachronisms abound than in 
the ancient universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Oxford was the worse. The Whiggish 
Hanoverianism of eighteenth-century Cambridge 
had permitted some flickers of liberalism to en- 
lighten the gloom. But in Tory Jacobite Oxford 
the comfortable darkness was disturbed only by 
the porty snores of supine fellows, somnolent pro- 
fessors and torpid heads of houses. 

About 1770 the worst time in the Univ. [wrote 
the young Mark Pattison in his diary recording 

the admittedly hearsay evidence of Newman]; a 

head of Oriel then who was continually obliged 

to be assisted to bed by his butler. Gaudies a 

scene of wild license. . . . At Ch. Ch. they dined 

at 3 and sat regularly till chapel at 9. 

Until long after 1770 the average Oxford col- 
lege remained little more than a rather dull club 
composed of youngish bachelor clergymen 
waiting for college livings, elected not for 
learning or capacity to teach but because 
they were founders’ kin or had been born 
in the locality to which the college statutes an- 
nexed their particular fellowship. A minority 
resided and filled in a perfunctory manner the 
offices of bursar, dean, chaplain and tutor. The 
majority were absentees who seldom turned up 
except to draw their dividends. Their type at its 
worst is immortalised by Mark Pattison in those 
acid and brilliant memoirs which, despite all the 
changes and reforms of the last hundred years, 
should still be prescribed reading for every 
aspirant to an Oxford—or even a Cambridge— 
fellowship: 

They [the party of reaction at Lincoln] could 
fetch up at no great distance—Northampton— 

a wretched crétin of the name of Gibbs who 

was always glad to come and booze at the 

College port a week or two when his vote was 

wanted in support of old abuses. 

Fellows had a life tenure, but no normal person 
wished to remain a fellow for the rest of his days. 
Marriage was forbidden, and emoluments were 
low, seldom more than £250 per annum. So, love 
of money, love of power, and pethaps to some 
extent sex, all pointed towards escape to the head- 


ship of the college—the one college office that was 
both lucrative and compatible with marriage. But 
these strong human impulses, though doubtless 
necessary for human survival and progress, are 
apt when frustrated to bring out the worst in 
human nature. Hence those furious struggles, 
those tortuous intrigues, those venomous cabals 
which so often disfigure the history of Oxford 
and Cambridge college elections in the eighteenth 





and nineteenth centuries—and which are not 
totally unknown even in the full freedom and en- 
lightenment of the 1950s. 

Pre-reform Oxford encouraged neither secular 
learning nor education. Did its Anglican mono- 
poly at least ensure a high standard of piety, 
theology and religion? Alas, it did not. Rector 
Tatham of Lincoln wished ‘all the Jarman critics 
at the bottom of the Jarman Ocean.’ When the 
future Dean Stanley was dining at the Lincoln 
High Table and discoursing on his recent visit 
to the Holy Land, one of the fellows was heard 
to mutter: ‘Jerusalem be damned. Give us wine, 
women and horses.’ Another fellow, the bursar, 
who made £100,000 (for himself, not for Lincoln), 
preached a celebrated sermon on the guilt of 
Judas, dwelling on his ‘unbusiness-like conduct 
in accepting such inadequate remuneration as 
thirty pieces of silver.’ 

Lincoln was not a college especially deficient 
in piety. These examples, which are typical of 
pre-reform Oxford, are chosen simply because 
they happen to be readily available in an ex- 
cellent recent book by Mr. V. H. H. Green,* 
the Senior Tutor of the college. His scholarly 
and fascinating work—in part a biography of 
Mark Pattison—when read in conjunction with 
Sir Geoffrey Faber’s life of Jowett, gives by 
far the best modern account of the process 
whereby the cld order was changed and Oxford 
transformed from a sleepy mixture of anachronis- 
tic monasticism and Tory privilege into the great 





* OxForp ComMMON Room: A Stupy oF LINCOLN 
COLLEGE AND Mark Pattison. By V. H. H. Green. 
(Arnold, 30s.) 
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liberal, secular instrument of national education 
which it had become by the end of the Victorian 
era and has remained ever since. Jowett and 
Pattisen played a vital part in the change, and, 
although by the end of their lives they had come 
to differ about the true object of a university, 
their careers have an extraordinary parallelism. 
Both were enthusiastic, liberal-minded tutors, 
both were defeated by highly dubious intrigues 
for the headships of their colleges, both were 
notable contributors to the university reforms of 
the 1850s, both received unexpected second 
chances to revenge their earlier defeats, and both 
were successful. One final similarity: though both 
were clergymen of the Church of England, con- 
ducting services and administering the com- 
munion, it is probable that long before the end 
of their lives neither of them really believed in the 
articles of faith to which they ostensibly sub- 
scribed. 

Isolated attempts were made at reform from 
within even before the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Oriel under Provost Eveleigh led the way 
by throwing open her fellowships to competitive 
examination. Provost Coplestone, a liberal cleric 
interested in economics who advised Peel and 
Huskisson on currency problems, continued the 
good work. Balliol, too, was early a ‘reformed’ 
college—indeed, contrary to popular myth, it 
became one well before the advent of Jowett. But 
sporadic attempts at reform by particular col- 
leges‘ were not enough. The majority remained 
sunk in apathy. It was clear to most reformers 
by the end of the 1830s—or it should have been 
—that only the intervention of Parliament could 
achieve any real change. 

But this was a threat which alarmed not merely 
the high and dry Tories of the old school. It 
equally frightened the sponsors of the new Ox- 
ford Movement. Parliament was liberal, secular 
and, under the Whig coalitions which dominated 
politics, with brief exceptions, from 1830 until 
1868, almost anti-clerical. The new High Church 
party, gothic, romantic, medizvalist and, in the 
literal sense of an abused word, reactionary, did 
indeed seek to change the old Tory Oxford, but 
they did not wish to liberalise it. On the contrary, 
they aimed at a revived monasticism, at an 
Oxford which would have become a mere 
clerieal seminary, an even more complete Angli- 
can monopoly than before. But whereas the 
old Anglicanism, being lax and comfortable, was 
at least in some respects tolerant, the new Angli- 
canism of Keble, Pusey and Newman was ex- 
clusive and intolerant. Such a movement could 
scarcely have succeeded in Victorian Oxford, 
even if the secessions to Rome had never occurred. 
As it was, after a dozen years of intense, almost 
morbid, excitement—even Mark Pattison, in his 
own words, ‘once, but only once, got so low by 
fostering a morbid state of conscience as to go 
to confession to Dr. Pusey’ (who, he alleged, 
later repeated facts obtained on that occasion) 
—the whole movement seemed to collapse with 
the secession of Newman to Rome. 

An extraordinary silence settled upon Oxford 
after 1845—a silence of sheer exhaustion. G. V. 
Cox in his Recollections describes how the blank 
was filled, how the Newmania was succeeded by 
the Railway Mania: 


Instead of High, Low, and Broad Church, they 
talked of high embankments, the broad gauge, 
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and low dividends. Brunel and Stephenson were 
in men’s mouths instead of Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Golighty, and speculative theology gave way 
to speculation in railway shares. 
It was clear now, however, that change when 
it came would be liberal and secular, not clerical 
and reactionary. In 1850 the decisive step was 
taken when Lord John Russell announced the 
setting up of a Commission of Inquiry. During 
the. next thirty years the university was revolu- 
tionised. In vain did Dr. Pusey denounce the 
abolition of tests, inveigh against professors, 
and denounce the evils of lodging houses whose 
moral dangers he felt obliged to veil in the 
decent obscurity of a learned language. 

It is known that persons who have escaped 
every other sin have fallen through evils of 
lodging houses. . . . The necessity of being solus 
cum sola when meals are brought and removed 
is a peril from which the young should be 
shielded. 

But when all was said and done, what was to 
be the real object of the reformed university? 
Reformers might agree on the abuses that must 
go, but not necessarily on the nature of the new 
order. The two greatest reformers, Jowett and 
Pattison, disagreed profoundly. To the former 
research and learning were luxuries to be sub- 
ordinated to the prior claims of teaching, of edu- 
cating an élite. ‘The difference between Jowett 
and myself,’ wrote Pattison, ‘consists in a 
difference upon the fundamental question of 
university politics—viz. Science and Learning v. 
School Keeping.’ Pattison was a scholar of im- 
mense learning, but disappointment and an un- 
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happy marriage had made him from a brilliant 
tutor into a soured misanthrope. Undergraduates 
were ‘African savages,’ the new Common Room 
Man ‘a goggle-eyed baboon who can’t speak 
English,’ his sister’s birthday greetings ‘hypo- 
critical cant.’ Jowett, who had wisely refrained 
from marrying the object of his affections, 
Florence Nightingale, was a sweeter and far nicer 
man, and it was his view which triumphed, not 
only in Balliol (‘At the top of the tree in every 
profession,’ Raymond Asquith is reputed to have 
said, ‘we find a kind of congested arboreal slum 
of Balliol men’), but in Oxford which became 
and in many respects remained what Mr. Green 
calls ‘a super public school.’ 

But merely because Pattison’s motive may 
have been hatred of his fellow-men, it does not 
follow that he was wrong. When one reflects 
on the contrast between the lavish endow- 
ments for research enjoyed by American pro- 
fessors and the difficulties encountered by 
most Oxford and Cambridge dons, slaves 
to the sacrosanct tutorial hour, in doing 
any research at all, one begins to wonder how 
long the English universities will hold their place 
in the world of learning. Yet perhaps even now 
a change is taking place. The views of Jowett may 
not always be in the ascendant, and a time may 
come—and perhaps quite soon—when science 
and learning will at least take an equal part with 
school-keeping among the purposes of an English 
university, provided that both are not shouldered 
out by that real bane of modern university life 
—administration. 


G Inside the War Office! ¢) 


By STRIX 


¢ A RE you the owner of this car, sir?’ 

I cannot recall an occasion on which a 
police officer, had he been posing this question to 
me in Latin, would have used the prefix num, 
thus indicating that he expected the answer ‘No.’ 
All down the years the Force has stuck to nonne. 
Its instinct has never been at fault. 

I admitted ownership. The car was parked just 
uphill of a pedestrian crossing in St. James’s 
Street. I pleaded that it had only been there for 
five minutes. 

‘Another five minutes,’ the police officer said 
in a severe yet not unkindly tone, ‘and we should 
have towed it away. You would have had to 
recover it from Kentish Town.’ 

I drove slowly on through -the fog, bumped 
on to the Horse Guards Parade, stopped the car 
beside a notice which. said ‘No Parking. Permit 
Holders Only’ and scuttled off into the clammy 
reek with a slightly hunted feeling. I was begin- 
ning to wish that I had used the railway warrant 
they had sent me. I was going to a meeting in the 
War Office. 

* + + 

For me the War Office will always have an 
elusive, incommunicable charm. Its very name, 
drab and uncompromising, excites my respect. 
From time to time, no doubt, the Army Council 
has had under consideration some ill-conceived 
proposal for its redesignation. ‘War’ is not a word 
which comes naturally to the lips of Civil Ser- 





vants, who prefer to employ euphemisms like 
‘emergency’ or ‘the duration of hostilities’; nor is 
it a word which the Army alone of the three Ser- 
vices has a right to use on its notepaper, and 
pedants must have pointed out before now that 
‘Ministry of Land Forces,’ or some such puling 
title, would be a more logical name for the great 
ugly building in the middle of Whitehall. 

But these specious arguments have been re- 
sisted. Like the Home Office (which deals with 
aliens) and the Foreign Office (which is entirely 
staffed by Britons), the War Office, although per- 
haps the least martial part of the Army, retains 
its short, blunt, inappropriate appellation. 

I like, too, the convention (now some fifty years 
old) whereby the principal officer in this great 
hierarchy is the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. Nobody else in the War Office or outside 
it serves on this notional organisation; the DMI 
is not the Director of Imperial Military Intelli- 
gence, no touch of Kiplingesque bravura trans- 
figures the appointment held by (if there still is 
such a person) the Director of Army Catering. 
The letters CIGS evoke in my mind the image of 
a folly, begun but never completed by an eccen- 
tric great-uncle, still crowning the highest point 
in the demesne. 

* * * 

I once did a short tour of duty in the War 
Office. It was during the Phoney War, and the 
small, mad branch of the General Staff on which 
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with an extremely ill grace I served was charged 
with, or invented for itself, a wide miscellany 
of improbable duties. These were mainly, though 
often tenuously, connected with irregular war- 
fare, and one of our tasks was to interview 
people who, because of their experience of foreign 
parts or for other reasons, might prove service- 
able in the chimerical projects which we cease- 
lessly devised. 

Everything we did or even contemplated doing 
was graded as Most Secret (Top Secret, a vulgar 
expression, had not yet found its way into the 
British military vocabulary), and it was laid down 
that the candidates whom we interviewed must on 
no account be allowed to divine the nature of 
the duties for which they were being considered, 
still less the part of the world in which they would 
be carried out. Accordingly Arctic explorers were 
questioned closely about their capacity to speak 
Arabic, and ex-members of the Shanghai Muni- 
cipal Police were invited to outline their experi- 
ence of canoeing on the waterways of Central 
Europe. 

Before long these foolish pretences were found 
to impose so much strain on the interviewer, to 
arouse so much bewilderment in the interviewed, 
and to waste so much time that the procedure 
was rationalised by the production of a question- 
naire. This long pro-forma covered almost every 
imaginable type of experience and activity. One 
section of it comprised a list of questions relating 
to physical prowess: Are you a mountaineer? 
How far can you swim under water? Are you 
a good shot? and so on. 

The officer who did most of the interviewing 
was, as is so often the case in junior staff appoint- 
ments soon after mobilisation, somebody’s 
brother-in-law. He had led an unusually sheltered 
life, wore woollen gloves and was so knock-kneed 
that he could hardly walk straight, let alone climb 
mountains or swim under water. In our office, 
as in everybody else’s, the pressure on space was 
appalling, and Captain T. had to do his inter- 
viewing behind a screen in the corridor outside, 
like an amateur fortune-teller at a church féte. 

Nevertheless, so potent is the mystique of the 
War Office that I am sure this worthy fusspot 
made a deep though perhaps rather enigmatic 
impression on the men who came or were sum- 
moned into his presence. Some were already in 
uniform and burned to escape the frustrations 
of regimental service in a Phoney War. Others 
were newly arrived from outlandish places, 
whence they had travelled (at their own expense) 
in a fever of anxiety to lay upon the altar. of the 
General Staff their specialised experience of head- 
hunters, of whaling, or of zinc. A third, less com- 
mitted category were looking for an interesting 
job which would keep them out of those horrid 
trenches they had read so much about. 

It is one of these who, in my memory, is framed 
for ever in a conversation piece with Captain T. 
behind that screen in the corridor. He was a minor 
poet, long resident in an Oriental city, and as I 
passed this unmilitary 1éte-d-téte they had reached 
what may be called the pentathlonic section of the 
questionnaire. 

‘Can you ride?’ Captain T. was asking, in the 
cross voice which he used to convey an impres- 
sion of incisiveness. 

The minor poet’s eyelashes swept downwards 
in a deprecating arc and he gave a little shrug. 
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‘Only on donkeys,’ he said. 

I did not see, as I went on down the corridor, 
what Captain T. wrote down on the pro-forma, 
but I suspect it was ‘Donkeys only.’ He was that 
sort of chap, and it was, after all, a time of great 
peril and fatuity, when anything might come in 
useful. 

+ is + 

In our small branch we knew everything that 
was going on, and it was thus comparatively easy 
to get in on the ground floor of the occasional 
project which developed from a far-fetched plan 
into a full-blown fiasco; I soon found myself in 
a flying-machine bound for Norway. After that I 
spent most of the war overseas; but I did from 
time to time have cause to revisit the War Office, 
and on these occasions I was invariably involved 
in a game of hide-and-seek. 

The seekers were two civil servants employed 
in some esoteric branch which dealt with finance. 
Each, as he waylaid me in the corridor or ran 
me to ground in somebody's office, bore in his 
arms a file which with the passage of the years 
grew steadily bulkier. One file related to a large 
quantity of rations which in 1940 I had caused 
to be buried in various holes in the ground in 
Kent, the other to a special train in which, at my 
request, the London and North Eastern Railway 
had conveyed me swiftly from Inverness to Lon- 
don in the execution of an urgent duty. The 
rations, not very surprisingly, had deteriorated, 
and I gathered that the consensus of opinion on 
the Army Council was that I ought to pay for 
them, and also for the special train. 

This extraordinary idea seemed to me unworthy 
of serious consideration and, since I was never 
in England long enough for the bureaucratic 
machine to catch up with me, nothing came of it. 
But I sometimes wonder whether those files are 
still circulating. They must be enormous by now. 

> a * 


Last week’s meeting, when I got to it, was a 
preternaturally dull one. But the fug within and 
the fog without, the rattle of the tea-trolleys in 
the corridor, the drone of jargon (‘at Branch 
level,’ ‘through the appropriate channels,’ ‘suit- 
ably graded readifg material with an adult and 
military background’), the occasional gem of 
cyclostyled military prose (‘theatres where condi- 
tions are, according to the Press, dangerous—e.g. 
Cyprus and Malaya’)—all this generated an at- 
mosphere at once cosy and immemorial. 

Even my unused railway warrant had for me 
the fascination which antiquaries find in arrow- 
heads or potsherds. Its War Department Code 
Number was 9093, the British Transport Com- 
mission’s Railway Clearing House knew it as 
Warrant No. DHO076858 (BR 4402/129), and 
below the signature of the civil servant who 
issued it a lesser civil servant had filled in the 
particulars of the issuer’s Grade (‘Principal’) and 
Establishment (‘War Office’). My own name, in 
accordance with the best traditions, was mis- 
spelt; and the warrant was valid for a journey 
to London from a station twenty. miles (in the 
wrong direction) from where I live. “You and your 
special train!’ the warrant seemed to say. 

But it was nice to be back in the War Office, to 
feel once more the steady throb of the great 
machine, to find in one’s chipped saucer the two 
Statutory lumps of sugar. 


ress 
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Soft Soap 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


E questions in the House of Commons last 
| week have left the impression that the soap 
powder and detergent makers, when they offer 
a price reduction of fourpence off the packet, de- 
liberately put less in. Mr. Richard Turton sent 
the President of the Board of Trade one packet 
of soap powder sold at is. 9d. and weighing 
1 Ib. 94 oz.; and another, weighing 1 Ib. 24 oz., 
with an advertised price of 1s. 10d., but with a 
fourpenny price reduction; and the surprising 
assertion of Mr. F. J. Erroll, the Parliamentary 
Secretary—that in fact the second packet was the 
better buy—did little to enlighten us why. 

For obvious reasons, the subject was avoided 
by the popular press, with the exception of the 
News Chronicle; and as those expensive public 
relations departments maintained by the white- 
ness and brightness boys slipped up, no one has 
put the case for the manufacturers, though it 
seems to me they have a reasonable one. 

To get it I had to approach an executive of 
one of the firms. He denied that his company 
had ever deliberately reduced the weight of the 
bargain offer, and seemed aggrieved that anyone 
should consider that such a clever and enlightened 
organisation, spending all that money on TV com- 


mercials, should descend to anything so reac- 
tionary as fiddling the packs. ‘Apart from the 
plain shortsightedness of the idea,’ he said, ‘it 
would not pay us to alter. the elaborate filling 
equipment in the plant. These cut-price offers 
are only a small part of our promotion and 
average one a year per household for each 
product.’ 

He explained the apparent discrepancy in 
weight noted by Mr. Turton when he bought his 
samples. ‘The trouble is that these powdered 
products, whether soap or detergent, absorb 
moisture. The weight of water absorbed can often 
amount to 25 per cent. of the weight of the con- 
tents. When you buy a pack which has been 
kept for some time in a damp warehouse it will 
appear bulging. But exactly the same pack, kept 
under dry conditions, can weigh considerably less. 
For this reason, manufacturers feel that to print 
the net weight on the package, as. many people 
want, would be misleading.’ 

This is arguable: but I would still prefer to see 
each manufacturer print some sort of a figure 
on the package, so that I can judge for myself 
which product, or size, is the best buy. More im- 
portant, though, than the weight question, is the 
whole issue of these tiresome fourpenny offers. 
The public, with reason, mistrust them; the trade 
dislikes them; it is enterprising small boys, who 
collect the coupons and sell them at a discount 
to grocers, who really appreciate them. One 
friend of mine. was so exasperated by the 
avalanche of bargain literature through her letter 


box that she collected them and sent them in a 
large envelope to a soap peer. ‘How would you 
like to be bothered at breakfast with this lot?’ 
she wrote. His reply was polite but evasive. 

7 . . 

I promised that I would say more about the 
facts disclosed in Which?, the magazine pub- 
lished by the Association for Consumer Research 
Limited. Where Which? is doing a valuable ser- 
vice i’in exposing the ridiculous price disparities 
between, say, proprietary brands of patent medi- 
cines. I cannot see, though, that there was much 
point in their pricing of talcum powders. These 
vary in cost from Boots at 34d. an ounce to Coty 
at Is. 10d. and Lentheric ‘Tweed’ at 2s. 04d.; but 
presumably at that level people are buying for 
the scent, not the quality of the powder? Still, it ‘ 
is worth realising that if you buy powder, 
stomach or talcum, for. internal or external 
hygiene only, you are an ass if you buy the 
gaudily-labelled stuff. 

The strength of the Association for Consumer 
Research today lies in its independence. Because 
all products are bought through normal channels, 
and free manufacturers’ samples are not accepted 
for testing, the organisers believe they can main- 
tain greater freedom of comment. But, even with 
a much larger membership, this policy will have 
its limitations. It is unlikely that funds will ever 
be great enough to stand the purchase of major 
items of equipment: nor can Consumer Research 
guarantee to test all makes and varieties of any 
one product. 

Of the major items, cars are the outstanding 
omission. At present, Consumer Research is 
attempting to get over the difficulty by using 
American and Swedish consumer research re- 
ports on British cars; the current Which? includes 
an American Consumers’ Union examination of 
European baby cars—the Volkswagen, Renault 
Dauphine, Fiat 1100, Morris Minor 1000 and 
Ford Prefect, in that order of preference. I do 
not think this is the best solution to the problem. 
Not only are there bound to be differences: in 
conditions and requirements in this country and 
America, in particular, but the high prices of 
the imported cars make nonsense of the report 
as a guide to would-be purchasers here. 

Undoubtedly there is room for more objective 
assessment of the popular models; for this 
reason, I think Consumer Research would be wise 
to accept the trial facilities offered by most of 
the leading car manufacturers. An offer from 
Ford to provide a Prefect for examination ‘by 
any independent body that Consumer Research 
care.to appoint to make such tests as they wish’ 
seems fair. 

As its first major project, Consumer Research 
is investigating hire purchase. Whether you are a 
member of Consumer Research or not, the 
editor of Which? will welcome information about 
your recent HP agreements, either bad or good, 
if you write to him c/o Consumer Research 
Limited, 16 Victoria Park Square, London, E2, 
marking the envelope ‘Hire Purchase Inquiry.’ 








Deft flicks of small levers control tons of glowing metal 
in the first stage of rolling at Lackenby. When it is 
finished, the Universal Beam Mill here will produce 
steel beams in all shapes and sizes. 
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Stanley Curphey (right), steelworks superintendent, 
talks with Jack Smith, chairman of the Lackenby 
Trade Union branch. Friendly contact at man-to-man 
level may explain the absence of industrial strife. 











Tomorrow clamours for steel 
—and the steel is coming 


Demand for steel is advancing. Atomic power stations; fly-over road junctions; new, more 
complicated equipment for the world’s industries; our own industries — all clamour for steel. To 
meet this challenge, the Steel Industry has planned to raise steel output by another third by 


By GRAHAM HUTTON 
(PICTURES BY IVOR SHARP) 


1962. What does this mean in terms of men and money ? 


HE legendary site of the Garden of Eden 

is in Iraq. There the supposed Tree of 

Knowledge is shored-up on a girder of steel 

-like bridges and buildings throughout the 

world — bearing the names ‘Dorman Long.” I 

thought I would go to the steel mills whence 
it came. 


From old works in Middlesbrough this 
famous concern has spread down-Tees, 
modernising, expanding. High-capacity auto- 
matic ore-unloaders were the first step in 
post-war progress. Then came the open- 
hearth steel plant at Lackenby, two large 
blast-furnaces, and a blooming mill and 
medium section mill. The post-war develop- 
ments of Dorman Long alone required 
investment of about £60 millions. 


One building 
three-fifths of a mile long 


The biggest project, due for completion 
this year, is the first of its kind in this 
country. It is a combined Universal Beam 
and Heavy Section mill. It will roll out solid 
beams of steel in one piece in their proper 
shapes and sizes, to hold anything from 
bridges to skyscrapers. It is three-fifths of a 


mile long —- one building. 


You quickly see that millions of pounds go 
into incredibly complex apparatus. Electronic 
computers; gigantic shafts and universal- 
joints to drive rollers; massive rollers and 
cooling-beds. 

But money has to come from somewhere. 
Steel prices (which are fixed by the State- 
established Iron and Steel Board) are 
calculated to furnish some of the new capital 
required out of profits. But taxes take about 
50% of profits. So one-third of the capital 
required will probably have to be raised 
from people’s savings in the open market. 

If you sink a lot of profits and other savings 
in costly equipment you must see that it earns 
its keep and a fair return on those savings. 
That thought keeps steel companies on their 
toes. And thatis where Management comes in. 


What does good Management do P 


At Dorman Long, production rose over 
50% from 1946 to 1952. More continuous 
use of plant meant that Management could 
take on 12% more workpeople, raise pay, 
improve deliveries, yet keep costs below the 
average rate of rise-even before the 


Lackenby plant began production in 1953. 
Meanwhile the new ore-preparation plant 
cut costs and helped to increase output. It 
knocked 15% off the coke needed to make a 
ton of iron. Better use of all capital led to 
better pay, more employment, better service. 


Management means men. Industrial rela- 
tions in steel are probably the best in all 
industry. Apart from the General Strike in 
1926 there has been no official strike by the 
Iron and Steel Trades Confederation for 50 
years. Modern apparatus demands more 
skilled labour, not less. Dorman Long were 
the first company in the steel industry to 
introduce the ‘“‘sandwich” course to train 
supervisors and managers. They offer out- 
standing employees all the Company’s sup- 
port, and turn them into managers. After 20 
years of such industrial democracy, Dorman 
Long are reaping a fine crop of talents, 
trained “all round the shop.” Management 
in steel knows its men. It has to. 


Like all “human interest stories,” this 
story has no elaborate plot. Like them, it is 
never-ending. Human brains invent new 
uses for steel every day. Britain’s Iron and 
Steel Industry is abreast, if not ahead, of 
those of America or Germany. Its relations 
with workpeople, customers and suppliers, 
are excellent. It has made ambitious plans, 
and is swiftly fulfilling them. Steel is serving 
us well. ’ 


This personal report was invited by the British Iron and Steel Federation, which believes that every- 


one in Britain should know the facts about steel, and about the men and organisations that make it. 
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‘TRIBUNE’ AND THE TRIBUNAL 


Sir,—You have really got me puzzled.. You accuse 
Tribune of McCarthyism because, in discussing the 
Bank rate tribunal, we put in a word of defence 
for those who mentioned Mr. Oliver -Poole’s name 
in the House of Commons. What, in fact, we had done 
was to quote Sir William Haley of The Times, who 
had described as ‘complicated’ the question whether 
Mr. Thorneycroft was right to have called in Mr. 
Poole for private confabulations on that September 
18. If Sir William still thought the question compli- 
cated after the inquiry, then surely there was a 
prima facie case for it before. (Normally when Sir 
William describes any matter affecting a member- of 
the Establishment as ‘complicated,’ he really means 
that there has been dirty work at the crossroads. But 
let that pass.) 

Now suppose the case had been the other way 
round. Suppose that Mr. Hugh Dalton as Chancellor 
had called in for private confabulations the editors 
of the Daily Herald, the Daily Mirror and Tribune, 
plus Mr.-Morgan Phillips and two of his assistants. 
Suppose, after demands for an inquiry that all in- 
formation about this meeting had been kept con- 
cealed following a private Government investigation, 
executed—shall we say?—by Mr. Aneurin Bevan and 
Mr. Richard Crossman. Suppose it was known that 
Mr. Phillips had vast City interests and that the firm 
with which he was associated had engaged in spectacu- 
lar selling on the day after his visit to the Treasury. 
Suppose, then, that some Tory MP had dared to 
mention Mr. Phillips’s name in the Commons. 

Would the Spectator have rushed to his rescue? 
Would Taper have blenched at this blow beneath 
the belt? Credulous as I am, I find it hard to believe 
in such gallantry. Indeed, I suspect that both Pharos 
and Taper would have had their share of the fun, 
not omitting to indicate that Messrs. Dalton, Phillips 
and the rest had concluded their carousals over a 
few friendly tanks at the neighbouring Whitehall milk 
bar. 

It so happens that I do think these Tribunals can 
be monstrously unfair to the individual, however 
many corpses they discover by design or accident 
(although when they do happen to unearth a real 
stinker, it is not much use the Spectator or anyone 
else denying that it’s there). The whole procedure 
ought to be changed. I thought so and said so at the 
time of the Lynskey Tribunal, when a man’s career 
was broken by these unfair operations. 

But let us keep one problem distinct from another. 
Mr. Poole has not much to complain ‘about—at least 
to Mr. Harold Wilson. The two people chiefly 


az 
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responsible for his embarrassment are Mr. Thorney- 
croft, who started the complication by summoning 
him to the Treasury on September 18, and Mr. Mac- 
millan thereafter who tried to conceal the fact from 
the public. If Mr. Poole was ever smeared, he has 


_ been cleared—not the usual fate of a McCarthyite 


victim. 
So I cannot join your laments for poor Mr. Poole. 


’ No. Let us save our tears for Taper! Weep for Ber- 


nard Levin! Spare a drop even for Pharos! What will 
become of them when this new, rigid, censorious, 
Haleyesque hand is laid on their copy? —Yours faith- 
fully, MICHAEL FOOT 

Editor 
Tribune, 222 The Strand, WC2 


[Pharos writes: ‘Mr. Foot is as evasive as the late 
Senator himself—though much more entertaining. 
Tribune made it quite clear that it did not disapprove 
of Mr. Harold Wilson's tactics, and what Sir William 
Haley does or does not think is irrelevant. It is equally 
beside the point to late as to what the Spectator 
would do in the unlikely event of a Conservative ex- 
Minister behaving to Mr. Phillips as Mr. Wilson 
behaved to Mr. Oliver Poole, though it is revealing 
that Mr. Foot evidently thinks these things should 
be decided on purely party considerations. (Mr. 
Foot’s parallel, incidentally, is inexact, since wien 
Mr. Wilson asked his question about Mr. Poole, he 
did not know that a firm with which Mr. Poole was 
connected had engaged in spectacular selling.) 

‘The charge against Mr. Wilson, which Mr. Foot 
ignores, is that he smeared Mr. Poole under condi- 
tions of absolute privilege, and by so doing succeeded 
in getting a tribunal of inquiry set up. Personal 
smearing of political opponents was the essence of 
McCarthyism, and Mr. Foot’s condonation of Mr. 
Wilson’s behaviour amply justifies my comparison 
between Tribune and the supporters of tor 
McCarthy. Let us hope that, just as many people in 
America now regret their former attitude, Mr. Foot 
will in a few years’ time understand how discreditable 
the whole episode was.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


VICE PROSECUTIONS 


Sir,—I am very pleased that my protest should have 
attracted such eminent support from your readers. 
Even if our local young people are put in prison, as 
seems probable, at least their sufferings will not have 
been in vain, and they will feel supported by the 
sympathy of many whose motives are unimpeachable. 
May I, briefly, by way of conclusion, make three 
points? 

1. These letters have shtwn eight in favour of a 
cessation of this cruelty and none against. We would 
ask the Lord Chancellor, who seems so afraid of 
public opinion, to note this fact. It might also be 
noted by the Bishops of Carlisle and Rochester, who 
have both written personally to me supporting such 
criminal proceedings. 

2. I suggest that every effort be made locally to 
bring assize cases into the light of day so that the 
public conscience may be aroused. The police may 
then realise that they are acting against the will of 
at least a large section of the public, and may come 
to treat these laws as obsolete. Now, instead of 
attending to the suppression of crime, they fritter 
away a considerable part of their time with inquiries 
which would be ludicrous if they were not tragic. This 
may be an unsatisfactory solution, but it seems to be 
the only alternative as long as we have a govern- 
ment too weak to implement the findings of its own 
committees. 

3. A section of the press, and it must be said of 
less scrupulous lawyers, stands to lose heavily when 
the private sexual affairs of homosexuals cease to fill 
columns and briefcases. We should remember this, as 
it no doubt explains, as in similar situations in the 
past, much of the opposition to reform from these 


‘quarters.— Y ours faithfully, 


8 Chamberlain Street, Wells 
* 


Sir,—Mr. Frank Singleton is wrong in supposing that 
I do not read ‘the reputable newspapers’ as well as 
Hansard. There are only two explanations of the 
discrepancy between their reports on the House of 
Lords debate. One is that the Bishop of Rochester, 
having handed an advance copy of his speech to the 
press, realised that his reference to'a homosexual club 
in Cambridge was idiotic and-cut it out when he came 
to deliver his speech. The other is that after the debate 
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he asked the editor of Hansard fo delete this reference 
from the official record, presumably for the same rea- 
son. Meanwhile, this ill-considered piece of gossip 
was tefitg relayed to Top People all over the world, 
and wa8 duly handed down by Mr. Frank Powell to 
readers of the Star. 

I¢ is not my fault, nor Mr. Singleton’s, nor even 
the Bishop of Rochester’s that ‘reputable newspapers’ 
do not make accurate reports of what is said in debate. 
On the same occasion The Times reported that Lord 
Pakenham had mentioned me by name. In fact, the 
only reference to me was an oblique if flattering one 
—as ‘the author of a well-known. book.’-—Yours 
faithfully, . PETER WILDEBLOOD 
30 St. Paul's Road, Canonbury, N1 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Sir,—I think it would help your readers to know 
that ‘Sir George Thomson’s very interesting article 
on the proposed ‘Principles of Science Tripos for 
art undergraduates’ does not command quite such 
universal acceptance as he perhaps suggests, Reac- 
tions-have varied from the favourable, through modi- 
fied rapture and‘ reluctant acceptance of what in 
itself is regarded as unsatisfactory, to downright 
opposition in principle. Nearly all the remarks in the 
public discussion, to which the Master of Corpus 
briefly alluded, were critical and many hostile; ‘one 
wonders if he can possibly be right in supposing that 
the ultimate proposals will nevertheless simply em- 
body those originally put forward. For myself, I 
credit the General Board of the Faculties with a 
more sensitive ear. 

Those of us who cannot accept what for brevity’s 
sake I may perhaps call the Ratcliffe proposal in- 
clude both scientists and arts men like myself. The 
reasons which move me are simple: I cannot see 
that the proposal rests upon a sound diagnosis of 
the problem and is capable of providing a remedy 
for either the imagined or the real problem. The ‘ 
proposal postulates that there is a serious lack of 
contact (at university level) between those trained 
respectively in the arts and the sciences: I will 
accept this, for argument’s sake and because I may 
be alone in doubting whether the lack is as marked 
as convention supposes. The proposal argues that 
the lack consists largely in the arts man’s failure to 
understand how the scientist’s mind works: this I 
deny, and I know very well that I am not alone 
in questioning a bland distinction which in effect 
abstracts reasoning power from the arts man and 
imagination from the scientist. Lastly, the proposal 
intends to teach about the mental! processes of the 
scientist by leaving out the mental processes of the 
particular subject chosen. This is the point of the 
objection based on the question of mathematics— 
not, as your readers may have understood, some 
mystical or snooty attachment to that discipline. 
Indeed, the mysticism is all on the other side. This 
curious tripos would neither teach a subject for itself, 
nor enable its pupils to understand the practitioners 
of the subject; it would merely give them the illu- 
sion of understanding by conveying selected facts and 
generalisations. 

I have before this tried to maintain that what is 
needed is simply knowledge of a particular craft— 
acquaintance with the special language of a 
specialised study—and not an introduction into an 
alien type of intelligence. Another Cambridge 
physicist, Dr. J. Ziman, has now suggested that arts 
men desirous of learning about science as a part 
of their university education could well be put 
through a course of basic science. He would, in fact, 
actually teach them science, not about it. The science 
in question may not be very advanced, but what of 
that? The Ratcliffe proposals are so unsatisfactory 
because they try to teach something essentially very 
difficuli to people unequipped even to see the diffi- 
culties, The Ziman proposals start at the beginning, 
not somewhere in the empyrean. The difference is 
that between an interesting but unrigorous course 
of public lectures, say on the BBC, and a course of 
university lectures leading to a degree. Mr. Ratcliffe 
would use .,BBC methods for university purposes. I 
hope the Master of Corpus’s confident use of the 
future tense may yet prove premature.—Yours faith- 
fully, G. R. ELTON 
Clare College, Cambridge 
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CROWNDG GLORY 

Sir,—Mr. Cyril Ray should most certainly have con- 
sulted me about Americans and bowler hats. Mr. 
Dean Acheson is not now, I believe, a bowler wearer 
and I don’t know that he ever was. He now wears a 
Homburg which is, in general, of the Eden type, 
but gives an impression of greater firmness and 
solidity. One feels that although it is designed to 
look as if its sides could be pushed in, they are, in 
fact, very firm, But thé most famous American 
bowler wearer was not Jimmy Walker, but Governor 
Alfred Emmanuel Smith of New York. ‘Al’ always 
wore a brown bowler, the ‘brown doiby’ of Man- 
hattan legend. Managers of Governor Smith, in his 
presidential campaign of 1928, in vain tried to get 
him to keep this Damon Runyon headgear out of 
sight in the great open spaces. They felt that (except 
in Hollywood) it would suggest an indifference to 
the woes of the farmer. ‘Al’ refused to doff the 
equivalent of ‘the white plume of Navarre’ amd was 
beaten. I don’t think he could have won, but the 
brown derby didn’t help. 

There are other variants on the standard bowler 
that Mr. Ray might notice. There is, or was, in my 
native city of Glasgow, “the Hampden bowler.’ This 
was worn by supporters of the great amateur soccer 
team, Queens Park, who owned what was then the 
largest football ground in the world, Hampden Park. 
The bourgeois supporters of ‘the South Side amateur 
confederacy,’ as the sporting writers put it, wished 
to be marked off from the proletarian supporters of 
Celtic and Rangers who filled the terraces wearing 
*hooker doons’ (anglicé cloth caps). Thus marked off, 
the Queens’ supporters could look the rugger snobs 
in the eye. 

A more religio-politically important variant was 
the curious, shallow pie-dish type worn by the 
marchers on the ‘Orange Walk’ (i.e. the Twelfth of 
July). It was a fair guess that anyone wearing such 
a couvre-chef was devoted to 

... the ould cause 
That gave us our freedom, religion and laws. 

It is possible that more than ornament was aimed 

at, that the Orange bowler was designed as @ crash- 
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helmet should a traditional ‘ruction’ develop.—Y ours 
faithfully, 

D. W. BROGAN 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


Sir,—I must protest against the claim made by Mr. 
Cyril Ray in his otherwise admirable article that the 
bowler hat is an exclusively English possession, and 
must draw his attention to its almost ritualistic sig- 
nificance amongst Orange circles in Northern Ireland. 
There it is known not as the bowler but as the hard 
hat. This difference in terminology which may have 
confused Mr. Ray is due not, I believe, to any Mis- 
anglican sentiment, and only partly if at all to its 
properties of defence against physical assault, but 
to its value as a symbol of the true unity of the 
Ulster Unionist, as opposed to the less rigid qualities 
of the common foe. 

Hard-hatted Ulstermen flocked in their thousands 
in 1912 to denounce Home Rule and the Pope, and 
even today, when austerity generally allows the 
regular wear of nothing more elaborate than a cloth 
cap, at least one specimen is closeted with care in 
every loyal household, that Ulstermen may still 
gather, hard-hatted by the thousand, once a year 
to denounce the Republic of Ireland and the Pope. 

And indeed it cannot fail to seem incongruous, 
even to the most casual visitor, that the statue of 
Lord Carson at Stormont, the very scene of his 
triumph, is bareheaded.—Y ours faithfuly, 

VICTOR MAGEE 
Jesus College, Cambridge 


‘LIFE IS A DREAM’ 


Sir,—In the Spectator for January 31 Mr. J. M. 
Cohen refers to the Oxford production of Calderén’s 
Life is a Dream as ‘This first presentation in England 
of one of the most famous plays of the Spanish 
classical theatre.’ This statement is not quite correct. 
I myself saw a production of the play in Cambridge 
more than twenty years ago. It was given, in Spanish, 
by the University Spanish Society —Yours faithfully, 

H. G. BUTTON 
17 Kent Avenue, Ealing, W13 


DE-FEDERATING IN CENTRAL AFRICA 
Sir,—Those reactionaries or faint-hearts who would 
like to see the great new Rhodesia-Nyasaland Federa- 
tion dismembered, and a pattern of apartheid 
adopted, are blind to the true interests of the African 
inhabitants, and can see. nothing except in the nar- 
rowest terms of racial communalism. In this observa- 
tion I do not necessarily include Mr. Creighton, whose 
letter on January 31 shows at least some qualms as 
to whether ‘dissolution’ would be an unmixed bles- 
sing. 

Mr. Fox Pitt, in his letter on January 24, pre- 
supposes that, if Nyasaland were lopped off, the 
Rhodesias could somehow be cajoled or coerced into 
paying her ‘the £4 million a year by which she is 
now said to benefit from federation.’ How? In any 
case, would the money be there? It was confidently 
predicted in 1951, in the Report that bears my name, 
that federation would bring about a great and growing 
upsurge of economic activity which, inter alia, would 
provide the revenues to finance cumulative improve- 
ments in social services (especially for Africans) on a 
scale that would otherwise be impossible. That fore- 
cast has been, and is being, fulfilled. Can it be doubted 
that, if the Federation were broken up, the recession 
would be equally great? 

Nyasaland, as the least developed of the three 
Territories, has always stood to gain most from the 
federal link. For example, expenditure on African 
education there has trebled as a direct result. In the 
light of the dynamic economic expansion of the 
Federation, that is only a beginning—the first four 
years. By comparison, an isolated Nyasaland is likely 
to lapse into stagnation and backwardness. Would 
that be in the best interests of those 24 million 
Africans? 

It is only the backward-looking whose conception 
of African ‘advancement’ consists of drafting into 
legislatures increasing numbers of the small minority 
of politically articulate Africans. A true concern for 
the Africans points rather to better and more widely 
spread education, housing, health facilities, and 
opportunities for more diversified employment, so 
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that increasingly more Africans can play their part 
in the community as citizens and operate, alongside 
the Europeans, the institutions of representative 
government. Such measures are costly; and every 
country in the world where the population includes a 
large element with low economic productivity finds 
the burden severe, and is liable to make but slow pro- 
gress. In Central Africa, federation has brought a 
great inflow of capital, based on confidence in the 
Federation’s future, which is cumulatively providing 
the resources. It is a long haul, but it is well under 
way. 

Mr. Fox Pitt, to impugn the Federation, rakes 
together every grievance (whether of Africans or of 
Europeans) that can be thought of. Was there ever 
a country—including our own—where there were no 
sectional strains or discords? But, even so, this is 
an unconvincing catalogue. Take, for example; the 
first two items. 

‘No move towards a single Federal nationality for 
the African people.’ The fact is that the only Africans 
who are not automatically eligible for Federal 
citizenship are those who, of their own choice, prefer 
to remain ‘British protected persons’ rather than 
become subjects of the Crown. And with a wise mag- 
nanimity the Federal Government is now breaking 
with precedent and opening the franchise to such 
‘protected persons’ on the same conditions as to other 
Africans and Europeans. 

‘Movements from one Territory to another have 
been controlled by permits.’ But is it honest to blame 
this on federation? Under the Constitution, the con- 
trol—or freedom—of such movement is wholly with- 
in the responsibility of the three Territorial Govern- 
ments. The Federal authorities have nothing to do 
with it. Moreover, which is more likely to conduce 
to the smoothing away of any such impediments, the 
continual and ever-closer association of the three 
Territories, or the dissection of the area into two or 
more completely separate entities? 

It has been understandable that some people have 
believed that the Federation’s wise and courageous 
policy of aiming at a partnership of races will not 
succeed. But it will be sad if some of them drift from 
that into striving to make it fail—Yours faithfully, 

G. H. BAXTER 
5 Ascott Avenue, Ealing, W5 


CHANGE OF SEX 
Simn,—A few weeks ago I read, with awe, about the 
lady clerk in a government ministry who changed her 
sex and then returned to ‘her’ job at a slightly higher 
salary since ‘she’ was now a male and therefore 
entitled to a larger stipend. Only a day or two ago the 
front page of a leading daily bore the sensational 
news of a lady, a Mrs. Purcell, who after fifteen years 
of matrimony only learnt that her ‘husband’ was a 
woman upon ‘his’ death in hospital. He had changed 
his sex some years before. Now the Sunday papers 
refer to recent operations in Denmark upon two 
friends who changed their sexes under romantic 
circumstances. I feel so sorry for the Registrar of 
Births, whose hitherto immaculate registry will soon 
be full of alterations, erasures and even blots. An 
advertising circular recently received, starting with 
the old-fashioned mode of address: ‘Dear Sir or 
Madam (as the case may be),’ now assumes a new and 
sinister significance.—Y ours faithfully, 

GERALD HAMILTON 


Diddington Hall, Diddington, Huntingdonshire 


MEDICAL MEN AS WRITERS 
Sir,—I am surprised that no one seems to have 
supplemented the list of medicos who have been 
writers (Mr. Cargill’s letter, January 24). Here are 
some more: Campion, Sir Thomas Browne, Keats, 
Beddoes; in our own day Axel Munthe has been 
a best-selling author, and among our poets Edward 
Lowbury is one who deserves wider recognition — 
Yours faithfully, 

TERENCE HEYWOOD 


40 Egerton Gardens, Chelsea, SW3 


THE CRISIS OF TRADE UNIONISM 


Sir,—Mr. Charles Curran’s article on ‘The Crisis of 
Trade Unionism’ can hardly be left unchallenged, 
consisting as it does of superficial generalities pro- 
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jected from premises of arbitrarily selected half- 
truths. 

He takes ‘two examples to illustrate the process’ 
that a trade union is not a democratic body controlled 
by its members. Eighty per cent. of the T@WU mem- 
bers in 1952 (according to Mr. Goldstein) were barred 
from office for arrears of subscriptions or other 
reasons. Since the other reasons are not stated I can 
only comment on the arrears and ask how it was 
that on December 31, 1956, when the TGWU had 
1,315,113 members, contributions at Is. per week 
per head were able to total £2,491,160? The TGWU, 
in any case, has notoriously lax lapsing rules. The 
position inside a craft union like the Patternmakers 
or Boilermakers would be quite different. The pro- 
portion voting in AEU elections is quoted as being 
124 per cent. downwards. On the other hand, the 
proportion voting in Fire Brigades Union elections 
regularly runs over 90 per cent. Mr. Curran quotes 
the way the Communists keep themselves in power 
in the ETU. He does not tell us how, for instance, a 
group in USDAW got rid of the dominant Com- 
munist element (nor does he tells us that the chairman 
of the Conservative Party is not elected at all). 

Mr. Curran says that with full employment and 
universal State social services ‘the traditional objec- 
tives [of the trade unions] have been reached.’ Is Mr. 
Curran telling us, then, that both these phenomena 
are here to stay by some immutable law of nature? 
Has he not read about the arguments now going on 
in the Cabinet, the current American recession, the 
fall in world prices of primary products and our own 
stagnant production? 

The type of men who used to go into union 
politics, says Mr. Curran, are now becoming techni- 
cians, administrators and executives. He did not add 
that these classes are joining in increasing numbers 
the AESD, ASSET and the AScW, all bona-fide 
trade unions. The unions ‘are becoming the depository 
for people who cannot pass their 11-plus examina- 
tion’ and ‘to get talent the unions must pay for it 
at competitive rates.’ In fact a class of professional 
trade union officials is growing up, as distinct from 
the old leaders who came through the industrial mill. 
1 know at least one trade union general secretary 
who has been a full-time, high-level official ever since 
he came down from Cambridge. And I would refer 
Mr. Curran to page 93 of the Spectator on which 
he writes—‘It is possible to underpay officers for the 
same reason that it is possible to underpay nursesy 
because of the social and vocational tradition.’ This 
still applies to many trade union officials. Mr. Curran 
should try to understand that not everyone is a 
careerist. The successors to trade union leadership 
are inferior, says Mr. Curran, and quotes Sir Thomas 
Williamson, Harry Douglass, Arthur Horner and Sir 
Alfred Roberts, from the old school. May I quote 
back Alan Birch, Ron Smith and Frank Cousins? 

‘They demand simultaneously frozen full employ- 
ment, no inflation, no national wages policy, and the 
right to bid up wages without limit.’ The unions do 
believe that full employment and lower prices are 
not contradictory and that the answer to both is 
increased production and productivity. On a national 
wages policy there is a division of opinion, and it 
will take a long time to settle the matter precisely 
because the movement is democratic. As for bidding 
up wages without limit I thought this bird had finally 
been shot down at last year’s TUC by Sir Thomas 
Williamson, for whom Mr. Curran has such a respect. 
As Sir Thomas pointed out it would have been God 
help the country if the unions had used their power 
in the postwar period of full employment to make 
fantastic wage claims. Trade union leaders are far 
too responsible and realistic to do so. 

Finally, the quotation about trade unions having 
no place in a Socialist State. I always understood 
that this was one of the big points at issue between 
the ICFTU and the Communist ‘trade unions’ organ~ 
ised in the WFTU.— Yours faithfully, 


CHARLES TIMAEUS 


‘Wisemans,’ London Road, Stanway, 
Nr. Colchester, Essex 


GALLUP POLL ’ 
Sir,—With reference to your comments on my letter 
in the last issue may I say two things: , 
(a) In a very important international problem, such 
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as discussions with Russia, there are clearly many 
facets. Differently worded questions dealing with the 
same problem, therefore, bring different facets to the 
minds of the persons being questioned on each occa- 
sion. Accordingly, these differently worded questions 
get different results. So far from this being surprising, 
as you seem to find, this is what one should expect. 

(b) You misquote me. I did not say that you ‘do 
not really see much point in this kind of investiga- 
tion.’ I said that you do not like opinion polls. My 
terminology was chosen with care, since it carries 
implications that you do not like giving the ordinary 
man in the street the opportunity of making his voice 
heard.—Yours faithfully, HENRY DURANT 


Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd., 
59 Brook Street, Mayfair, W1 


[Pharos writes: ‘I neither quoted nor misquoted 
Mr. Durant. I merely said that I did “not really see 
much point in this kind of investigation.” This is not 
because of any objections to “giving the ordinary 
man in the street the opportunity of making his voice 
heard,” but because I do not think that the Gallup 
Poll in its questions about complicated international 
problems is able to interpret his voice accurately.’-— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


SERE AND YELLOW 
Sir,—Oh! Please! Reading smugly in Bridget Tis- 
dall’s review on page 140 that Eric Maschwitz is now 
fifty-five, I noted that Miss Tisdall says he was born 
in 1910. I was born three years earlier than this, so, 
please, confirm that I am not fifty-eight!—Yours 
faithfully, 

W. J. GIBBINS 
50 Albemarle Street, W1 


HOWLERS 


Sir,—If I may say so, I think your competitor's 
‘howler’ translation of Cicero’s famous description of 
the departure of Catiline (‘Abiit, excessit, evasit, 
erupit’) a little inadequate. The version current in 
my undergraduate days was: ‘He went out to dine; 
he had too much to eat; he blamed the lobster; he 
was violently sick.’ 

I take the opportunity to add an equally pleasant 
misunderstanding of Horace: ‘Delicta maiorum im- 
meritus lues—the delights of our ancestors were 
unmitigated filth. —Y ours faithfully, 


Tatsfield 


TEACHING HISTORY 


Sir,—Dr. Plumb’s references to the schoolteaching of 
history (in his review of the EHD 1714-83) are risible. 
What does he think we teach? ‘Addicts of certainties’ 
we ‘stumble hopelessly as cosy truths are shattered’ by 
‘scholars.’ 

Our pupils, apparently, are still taught—like Dr. 
Plumb—that black and white are the only historical 
colours, that dons’ books (unless condemned by other 
dons, when we shy off to another period) are Good 
Books, and that they, and we, must believe uncriti- 
cally what ‘scholars’ tell us. If they are led gingerly 
into the embattled smoke of the eighteenth century 
they are left ignorant that ‘the politics of the eight- 
eenth century could be as violent as anything we 
know’—that is, they know nothing of, say, Jacobitism, 
the fury and obloquy which drove Craggs to suicide, 
the bitter and scurrilous opposition to Walpole, the 
destruction of Carteret and Bute, the Gordon riots, 
and the undercurrent of urban and, later, rural 
violence (reflected at the top of society in the Game 
Laws and duelling) which made the French Revolu- 
tion a dangerous enough example to turn three quar- 
ters of the Whigs into Tories and England into a 
police state. 

We can take Dr. Plumb’s condescension with a 
pinch of salt; but his sort of ignorance on the part 
of the universities of the advances which school 
teaching, especially in the Sixth form, has probably 
made since most dons were boys anything up to 
eighty years ago, is really insufferable. In 
history, since the Methodenstreit of sixty years ago, 
the flood of ‘scientific’ research, followed now by the 
fashionable ‘scholarly’ reappraisal has made historio- 
graphy more fluid than modern physics and chemistry. 

This sets us a challenge which we may well be at 
our wits’ end to meet, but which we do not shun, as 
Dr. Plumb suggests, even if we usually have time only 
to read the reviews of new works. For example, when 
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Professor Butterfield’s last book came out and Sir 
Lewis Namier’s greatest was reissued the notice 
boards in both History Sixth form rooms here were 
plastered with reviews; within a week or so, I imagine 
all the specialists had discussed the issues with their 
classes, and private or public copies were being bor- 
rowed by scholarship candidates. 

Apart from the various particular stimuli, there are 
three general factors which invite or force our teach- 
ing to levels approximating those of the university 
lecturer. One is the growing number of school- 
teachers with experience in research. But more 
important are the greater pressure and improved 
selection for grammar school places and, at the other 
end, the vastly increased competition for university 
places and awards. Recently I discussed this briefly 
with one of the most distinguished historians living, 
till lately head of my college. He was incredulous of 
the necessity and condemned the development as un- 
desirable. Schoolteaching was obviously, to him, 
something elementary. Between the ‘academic’ and 
‘scholastic’ level (a curiously ironic twist in conven- 
tional terminology) was a cliff face as black as Bod- 
ley’s wall. We taught different subjects. 

Can we afford this attitude any longer, at a time 
when the unity of secondary and university education 
1s apparent and the whole structure is under increas- 
ingly critical review—particularly the issue of special- 
isation y. the ‘general’ education at sixth form level? 
Isn’t it time that dons got what is going on in schools 
‘in focus’? And, above all, isn’t it time to recognise 
that we live in an age which is destroying nearly all 
‘cosy truths,’ and that some of us who teach in schools 
have concluded that the best equipment we can try to 
give our pupils is a free, critical mind? For ‘dis- 
entangling truth from the coral-like accretions of 
historical writing’ this is at least as valuable as the 
toothpick of documentary research. For facing the 
challenges of the twentieth or twenty-first century it 
will be both buckler and sword.—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID HENSCHEL 
Dulwich College, SE21 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Sir,—Your correspondent Pamela M. Parsons is 
rightly c@ncerned at the grave danger to health caused 
by the dumping of raw sewage in copses and the pol- 
lution of rivers and coastal waters. 

The real answer to this problem is composting, i.e. 
mixing’ sewage with organic wastes to make a 
balanced manure. Efficient composting both disposes 
of the danger to health and restores to the land what 
it has lost by the removal of crops. 

Municipal authorities throughout the world are 
experimenting with methods of composting town 
wastes (i.e. dustbin collections) and sewage sludge. 
In this. country Edinburgh has led the way by 
installing a Dano biostabiliser. 

In rural areas dustbin collections would obviously 
provide insufficient organic materials for composting. 
but there“is no reason why farm wastes, or any other 
suitable*available materials, should not be used. So 
far nothing has been done officially in this direction, 
but the pioneer efforts of several public-spirited 
individuals have shown that the process is practical, 
safe and efficient, and produces a compost of high 
manurial value.—Y ours faithfully, HENRY TONES 


18 West Meadows Road, Cleadon, Sunderland 
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Tue conduct of the dignitaries of the Church towards 
their inferiors in ecclesiastical rank, is too oilen apt 
to be insulting in the extreme. Some of the most able 
and in many respects useful of the Bishops are per- 
fectly hated by the Curates and small incumbents. 
These latter complain of. the want of even a decent 
hospitality at the Palace, and of decent civility at a 
visitation, on the part of their diocesan. 

There cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose 
that a thorough reform.of the Establishment would 
be unpopular among the Clergy at large. Curates are 
of necessity cautious men; but they who have had an 
opportunity of ascertaining their real views and feel- 
ings off the subject of Church Reform, know that 
their delight is unbounded at the prospect of levelling 
the pride of the Bishops and the Deans. 
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Contemporary Arts 


Eugene and Tennessee 


— i, The Iceman Cometh. By Eugene 

O'Neill. (Arts Theatre Club.) 
“WHEREVER people care about the 
drama (which means in regions far 
beyond the reach of the theatres) 
his name is known and respected,’ 
said John Mason Brown while 
> O'Neill was still alive. It might 
then be syllogistically argued that the London 
theatre manager neither knows nor respects his 
name, for outside the coterie theatres O’Neill has 
been consistently neglected here—and of course 
in many of his plays he asked for neglect by 
making them almost unstageable. The iceman, 
however, has come to London at last, though not 
to a commercial theatre. It turns out, in spite of 
being as long as an uncut Hamlet, to be concise 
and well made compared with the maunderings 
of The Emperor Jones, The Great God Brown 
or The Hairy Ape, infinitely less mawkish than 
Desire under the Elms, and in places even funnier 
than Ah, Wilderness! Would it have been better 
with an hour cut out? I doubt it, and anyway 
O’Neill had the same arrogant distrust as Shaw 
of the other two-thirds of the theatrical pons 
asinorum and left so little to actors and producers 
that the first stage direction in Act I of this play 
fills six pages; he has also, through his literary 
executors, insisted even after death that the ice- 
man must come full length or not at all. 

The other two plays about drunks now running 
in London present one deluding himself, the other 
deluding nobody. O’Neill gives us a whole stage- 
ful of sub-alcoholics living in and upon delusions 
or pipe-dreams. They live in the past and hardly 
dare face the present, let alone the future. One 
is a spoiled lawyer, another a spoiled political 
journalist, a third, fourth, fifth and sixth are one- 
time policeman, circus man, war correspondent, 
anarcho-syndicalist. Three whores and two bar- 
tenders live strictly in the present, and the sales- 
man. who symbolises everybody's urge to 
self-deceit and longing for redemption occupies 
a world of his own which, even in a work of 
dramatic fiction, is a figment. No story, except a 
slow progress towards arrest for murder for 
Hickey and suicide for Willie; no acts and Scenes 
except a shifting into the bar backroom to indi- 
cate when the Raines-Law Hotel of 1912 is using 
its loophole privilege of serving drink after clos- 
ing time. A play of writing alone, writing of 
genius and therefore sometimes awkward, irritat- 
ing, even a little boring; but in sum the most 
complete proof yet that Eugene O’Neill’s work is 
likely to survive having once been thought avant- 
garde. 

It is usually rather painful ‘to see London 
actors mauling an American play (of course, it 
is the other way round, too, and fearful things 
happen on Broadway under the name of English 
drama), but the Arts, in Peter Wood's production, 
makes a much better shot at it than most and the 
job is made easier this time by the fact that three 
of the characters are Irish. The performance by 
Jack MacGowran as Harry the saloon-keeper is 
in the highest reaches of what used to be called 
‘Abbey acting,’ because acting of this type was 
once common in the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. It 
no longer is, but Mr. MacGowran proves how 
strong was the tradition since it can flower abroad 
even when its roots are dried up at home. He 





makes Harry look like a small, tetchy first cousin 
of Mr. de Valera who, however, speaks a language 
more spattered with breaches of the second com- 
mandment than any self-respecting Irish politician 
would use (at least in public). The beginning of 
February is a bit early to start talking about 
performances of the year: but this will be one of 
them. 

Michael Bryant, as the spoiled lawyer Willie 
Oban, gives a tingling nervous performance with 
as much behind it as would make his a leading 
part in a smaller play. And that goes for so many 
of the others, but unless a four-hour play is given 
the equivalent of a four-hour notice they can get 
no justice. If there were all that much space I 
should lavish some of it on Lee Montague, Vivian 
Matalon, Nicholas Meredith, Ian Bannen (who 
has a long, dominant passage before sinking into 
the background) and Margaret Whiting, who so 
sharply digs in with the woman’s point of view 
in what is essentially a man’s play. It is, by the 
way, a thirst-making play, not only because of its 
length but because of the amount consumed on- 
stage—but one of the intervals lasts forty-five 
minutes, ostensibly so that the audience can eat. 

GERARD FAY 


* 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. By Tennessee Williams. 
(New Watergate Theatre Club, Comedy 
Theatre.) 


Towarps the end of the second act, Tennessee 
Williams moves towards reality. Brick, the young 
alcoholic, at last becomes articulate, moved by 
the recollection of his love for a fellow athlete: 
love not the less powerful for being ridiculous— 
powerful enough to reach forward in time, help- 
ing to destroy Brick’s marriage. The lucid interval 
is brief; soon the author is up to his old, madden- 
ing tricks again, not so much exploring his subject 
as thrashing it noisily, wildly—though not always 
unprofitably. In his methods he resembles one 
of those archzologists who rely on a hunch, to 
the despair of their more meticulous colleagues, 
tearing up a great acreage of ground and revealing, 
to their mortification, many a treasure just be- 
neath the surface. But there is no delicacy, no 
depth in the work; no attempt to uncover not 
simply the treasures but their meaning; no real 
vision of the hidden territory which he is explor- 
ing. There is never the feeling, as there is in even 
the worst Ibsen, that the writer is deeply interested 
in the riddle of human behaviour for its own sake 
rather than for the purposes it can be made to 
serve on the stage. 

Cat-on a Hot Tin Roof is undeniably effective 
theatre. How effective, can be judged from the 
fact that it survives some interminable mono- 
logues, much surprisingly banal writing, and an 
astonishing piece of miscasting in the part of 
Brick who, except during his brief moment of 
truth in the second act, is on the stage but not of 
it. As a piece of realism this is effective: the 
glazed, faraway look is what a husband is likely 
to wear when his wife persists in asking why he 
does not love her. But this does not appear to 
be what the author intended—or the producer. 
Peter Hall evidently sees The Cat as melodrama; 
short of having somebody stand on the side of 
the stage with a notice saying, ‘This is where 
you ought to be impressed,’ he could hardly have 
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done more to underline all the theatrical clichés, 
and there are many. Appropriate though this 
treatment might seem, it has unfortunate results. 
Somebody backstage with, presumably, a tape- 
recorder, manages the Sounds of the Night—bull- 
frogs, coyotes, night owls, or whatever they may 
be—and is employed to turn the sound up louder 
during the sustained pregnant pauses. To anybody 
who has had to sit through third-rate television 
dramas, when this technique is variably 
employed with background music, the effect is 
merely silly; in fact it would not have been sur 
prising if it had raised a laugh. 

This is not simply to be ribald at the pro- 
ducer’s expense (though some of his expedients 
are feeble). In the study of hysteria, terror and 
laughter are hard to keep apart. Some readers 
found The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold a sad and 
alarming case history; others found it extremely 
funny. Tennessee Williams is preoccupied with 
hysteria, and it might even have been held to the 
play’s credit if he had moved us to laughter—such 
as I once heard at young Alving. But hysteria of 
The Cat variety has a grave disadvantage; it may 
be dramatic but it is rarely touching. The reason 
is that intensity of feeling, to communicate itself 
to an adult mind, must be rooted in reality. A 
madman may passionately believe in his hal- 
lucinations; a neurotic may be absolutely con- 
vinced that he is being persecuted by his enemies; 
but the moment we realise that the fears are un- 
real, though we may pity the sufferer, we cease 
to be moved by his emotions. And this is where 
Tennessee Williams fails. So long as by his sheer 
skill as a playwright and a word-spinner he can 
persuade us that his characters are normal, 
ordinary human beings, he can keep us riveted; 
but the moment the shades of the psychiatric 
clinic or the psychopathic ward begin to close on 
his characters, the grip loosens. He can still shock 
us and frighten us, just as we would be shocked 
and frightened to encounter a madman in the 
street; but except in a shallow, Draculan way 
we are not moved. 

It is often deplored as caddish to deride Ten- 
nessee, on the ground that he has done so much 
for the theatre. Has he? His influence is largely 
regressive, as Hemingway's has been on the novel: 
towards a lamentable dependence on erotic 
violence as a substitute for more serious content. 
Not that The Cat is as dependent on violence as 
the advance publicity suggested. And the lan- 
guage, though coarse by the normal standards 
of the West End, would appear prissy in a con- 
temporary novel. Still, violence impends, as a 
way of keeping us in our seats—a reflection of 
the Damocles complex that weakens so much of 
American writing, and eventually gets audiences 
so accustomed to titillation that they cannot do 
without it. As an exercise in the art of the 
Theatre, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof repays study; 
but it finally plumbs its author’s shallows, con- 
firming the poor impression left by Camino Real. 


BRIAN INGLIS 
* 


A Touch of the Sun. By N. C. Hunter. (Saville.) 


Mr. N. C. HUNTER’s plays would always be much 
better if the third act were removed in its entirety, 
and his latest is no exception. Everything, as be- 
fore, has been said at the end of the second act; 
and the third, making tediously explicit what was 
perfectly predictable at the interval, adds nothing 
to this tale of a provincial schoolmaster, struggling 
amid poverty and boredom to keep his ideals alive, 
who is thrown woefully out of his stride by a holi- 
day with his rich relations in the South of France. 
The Saville Theatre is at the unfashionable end of 
Shaftesbury Avenue, but A Touch of the Sun, for 
all its dabbling in grave social questions (are the 
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rich really parasites? is it their fault?), is only 
another of the machine’s products. Everybody, 
as is the way with the machine, is made of card- 
board, and although the cardboard is tricked out 
very nicely it remains cardboard. Everybody be- 
haves as one would expect him to—schoolmaster, 
schoolmaster’s wife, adolescent son, adolescent 
daughter, bad-tempered old father—and only the 
dialogue, which is a cut above the general level of 
the play, saves the evening from being a complete 
waste of time. 

And the acting, of course. Mr. Michael Red- 
grave is wonderful as the schoolmaster; the bitter- 
ness, the meanness, the envy, the corruption of 
his ideals—Mr. Redgrave makes them all deep 
and innerly. Miss Diana Wynyard (couldn't they 
get Miss Celia Johnson?) as the ever-loving wife 
bulges the cardboard bravely, but her part is con- 
ceived on such a trite level that nobody could do 
very much with it. Miss Vanessa Redgrave—in 
her first West End part—and Mr. Martin Miller 
supply perfectly worked-out studies, the former 
of a young girl blossoming under the influence of 
sun and champagne, the latter of a lovably mittel- 
european money-bags. Only Mr. Ronald Squire, 
hoggishly stealing every scene he appears in, and 
violently deranging the balance of the play in 
consequence, is wholly out of place. 

BERNARD LEVIN 


Peter Grimes 


AFTER the slightly depressing 
experience of the last revival of 
Peter Grimes at Covent Garden, 
the new ofie under Kubelik is 
heartening. Much in the music that 
then, in a spiritless performance, 
seemed to have lost its punch, hit us again: with 
its original force. Improvements are still possible. 
Kubelik as usual got some of the undeniable 
dramatic energy of his performance by forced 
tempi and at the expense of the orchestral tone- 
quality, which was often rough and fierce, with- 
out balanced weight or fullness. On the lyrical side 
he was weaker, and so were his soloists, with the 
exception of Peter Pears, whose performance 
improved steadily to a moving climax in the mad 
scene. The new Balstrode of James Pease also was 
intermittently good, but his singing needed more 
sustained intensity—which need not contradict 
the levelheadedness that he is supposed to repre- 
sent. The minor characters, from Geraint Evans’s 
Ned Keene and Lauris Elms’s Mrs. Sedley down, 
all lacked definition though all were well sung, 
and could acquire it. The difficult casting prob- 
lem is Ellen Orford. Either Sylvia Fisher was 
badly out of form, or the part does not lie well 
for her voice. I suspect the latter, and think that 
it might gain from being given to a singer of 
slightly less weighty and perhaps brighter voice. 
If the work is to be recorded from the present 
revival, as I believe it may be, something should 
be done about this. To record the part with Miss 
Fisher as she sang on the first night would not be 
fair to her or to the opera. 
COLIN MASON 


So Far, So Bad 


I CAN never quite see it, myself, this passion for 
Italian opera in Italian, whatever the cost. But 
presumably the well-known impresario S. A. 
Gorlinsky would not continue to bring over to 
London companies of Italians singing Italian 
Opera in Italian. if it did not pay him to do so. 
(The second night of the season, first night of 
Turandot, was a bad house, though.) So here we 
are again, with another season of Italian operas, 
this time housed at Drury Lane. 

The opening night was La Forza del Destino 





1958 


and the audience gave a warm welcome to Tullio 
Serafin, now in his eightieth year. He induced 
some spirited playing from the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, including that gorgeous noise 
when the fiddles really get their heads down on to 
the G string. Then the curtain went up and what 
did we get? On the credit side, very little: Paolo 
Pedani’s Fra Melitone was the best thing of the 
evening; rather hammily acted but extremely well 
sung and with a firm, pleasing voice, easily de- 
livered. But only praising this comic friar—an 
interesting foretaste of Falstaff—is akin to liking 
only the First Gravedigger in a new Hamlet; was 
there nothing else? Well, the orchestral playing 
continued to sound distinguished, the chorus 
sounded (what a motley, untutored and amazingly 
ugly crew!) reasonable, but none of the other 
members of the cast gave anything like a finished 
performance. Anna Maria Rovere is a big girl 
with a big voice and little or no acting ability: 
when, in the last scene, she narrowed down her 
voice to one note at a time and reduced the 
volume the result was more than passable. The 
tenor, Roberto Turrini, was sometimes so loud 
that one feared for his health; he had some good 
moments with the baritone, Ugo Savarese, in their 


Welcome 


Witness for the Prosecution. 
(Leicester Square Theatre.)— 
I Accuse. (Empire.)—The Brave 
One. (Cameo-Polytechnic.) 

WELCcomE back! Bigger, hammier, 

juicier, more preposterous than 

ever, comes Laughton in a part 
exactly suited to his grandiloquent 
talents: that of the shrewd, jowly old barrister 
in Agatha Christie’s Witness for the Prosecution 

(now directed with a fine sense of climax, counter- 

climax and counter-counter-climax by Billy 

Wilder), who transfixes his clients into honesty 

through a baleful monocle, has every legal and 

histrionic trick up his sleeve, and gives the 
audience a flattering sense of sharing in a huge, 
though private, Laughton-family-joke—largely, 
in this case, as a result of being supported by his 
wife Elsa Lanchester, as the old devil’s nurse who 
takes him in hand after a heart attack: one of 
those burly bright women who, in a mixture of 
baby talk and medical slang, bully the most august 
patients into naps, pills, injections, and the sacri- 
fice of such things as drink and cigars and, above 
all, dignity. Puffing along behind that enormous, 
outraged back, she matches his malevolent grunts 
with a breezy, disarming good humour that makes 
their relationship about as equally balanced and 
comic a battle between the sexes as you could 
hope to find on the screen today. And for sheer 
entertainment value, the whole film is so indubit- 
ably, exuberantly recommendable (for aunts, 
grandparents, grandchildren, highbrows, low- 
brows, husbands, wives, and almost anyone else 
you can think of at any end of the scale: especially 
if they haven’t seen the play and don’t know the 
grand climax) that I feel like starring this para- 
graph the way Miss Stella Gibbons starred her 
purplest prose in Cold Comfort Farm, just to 
warn everyone. Marlene Dietrich, more fabulous 
with the years, floats rather than moves across 
the screen, more like a scent than a presence. 
José Ferrer’s acting and direction are always 
interesting, always unexpected and uncom- 
promising. His face, and much more his manner 
and personality, the size and scale of his per- 
formance, alter so much with each part that you 
cannot recall him from one film to the next: 
nothing connects. He can vary the amount of per- 
sonality, which is disconcerting, and it is hard to 
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marvellous duet in the last a. ,all the best music 
in Forza comes at the beginning and the end—~ 
the middle sags fatally, making the opera as a 
whole vastly inferior to its predecessor Ballo in 
Maschera). But the most incisive. if not the loudest, 
performer of the evening—and indeed the next 
evening, too—was the omnipresent prompter. 

Serafin also conducted Turandor, but this did 
not seem as well rehearsed, for the ensemble, as 
Sir Henry Wood used to say, was not together. 
Carmen Lucchetti was just not a Turandot; she 
sang flat and was not grand or musical enough. 
Giuseppe Savio could have sung Calaf well 
enough if he.hadn’t bawled most of the time. 
The Liu was almost as big a pain in the neck as 
the previous night's Preziosilla. Ping was the 
excellent Pedani, and Lorenzo Gaetani was a 
moving Timur. 

So far} so bad; but things may improve. At least 
there are some repertoire novelties to come: 
L’ Amico Fritz, La Sonnambula, Andrea Chenier, 
Guglielmo Tell and a new opera called Vivi, by 
one of the conductors of the company, Franco 
Mannino; though how that famous Italian opera 
I Pescatori di Perle comes in I cannot imagine. 

JOHN AMIS 


Back 


believe that the clerkly little figure, spectacled and 
moustached, of his Dreyfus in J Accuse is played 
by the same man as the attractive, easy extrovert 
of The Great Man. The dimness, the sort of 
ration of personality, quickly exhausted, he gives 
Dreyfus, is superb from the actor's point of view, 
but less so from the director’s: and Ferrer is both. 
For one’s head is engaged by Dreyfus’s sufferings, 
but one’s heart keeps being jerked up against the 
unattractiveness of the man in practice. The un- 
successful sobriety of Gore Vidal's script seems to 
have something to do with this, for the drama of 
the facts is played down, down, down, till it 
almost vanishes; and a heap of good actors 
(Anton Walbrook, Leo Genn, David Farrar, 
Donald Wolfit, Harry Andrews, Emlyn Williams, 
Felix Aylmer, Peter Illing, George Coulouris, 
Herbert Lom, Laurence Naismith, Michael Hor- 
dern, etc. etc.) give a theatrical effect, rather than 
a solid one to match the main part's depressing 
but very authentic air of solidity. One comes out 
not so much indignant as downcast; not so much 
exalted by the final triumph of justice, as gloomy 
at the time it took to arrive there, and at the 
amount of venality and sheer nastiness en- 
countered on the way. 

I find it so hard to understand the chorus of 
enthusiasm for The Brave One and the large num 
ber of prizes it has managed to collect, that | am 
in danger of snarling at a nice child and a pleasant 
little film simply because the fuss about them 
seems to me wildly exaggerated. It struck me as 
an ordinary film much like other films about small 
boys and the animals they love, except that Jack 
Cardiff's colour photography is radiant, and the 
bullfighting scenes at the end sustain excitement 
on a sort of plateau of climaxes, one after the 
other, very well. But Irving Rapper's direction 
relies too much on visual clichés (sunsets, small 
figures outlined along the edge of a hill, or lost 
in city traffic, etc. etc.), and Michel Ray as the 
child relies for pathos entirely on a trembling lip, 
in the manner of Freddie Bartholomew. Com- 
pare him with any of the more talented (or better 
directed) film children of recent years—Bobby 
Henrey in The Fallen Idol, or the two schoolboys 
in the Italian Friends for Life—to realise his stiff- 
ness and flatness. An exciting children’s film but 
not, I would say, the stuff for adults. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Crise de Conscience 


ou can see the aftermath of Christmas in 
Paris, the remaining decorations, the round- 
abouts, you can see them even surviviftg. Twelfth 
Night, ‘la nuit des rois.’ What you can’t see is 
what isn’t there; the army in Algeria, the slow 
draining of blood, French and ‘Arab,’ ‘the more 
rapid circulation of poison in the body political. 
There are reminders in le métropole, of course. 
There are the endless stories of assassinations in 
France of Algerians and even of ‘whites.’ There 
is an undercurrent of anxiety and even of fear. 
The families of the mobilised are anxious (like 
the families of British troops in Cyprus or in 
Malaya a year or two ago). But the official legend 
is repeated. There is good news of oil in the 
Sahara, freeing France at last from thegtyranny 
of Arabia and Texas, and each government 
dithering about ‘Joi cadre,’ making concessions 
here, withdrawing them there, hunting for sup- 
port or averting parliamentary hostility, chants 
‘Tout va bien, madame la marquise.’ 
But, from time to time, a bomb bursts in this 
artificially cosy world. Last month it was the bold 
decision of La Croix, representative of the: middle- 


‘‘Brilliantly unpredictable counter-espion- 
age thriller which should make James Bond 
look tohis laurels. Highly recommended.” 

PHILIP OAKES, Evening Standard. 


Trouble in 
West Two 


KEVIN FITZGERALD 


“Kevin Fitzgerald is a prince among 
fabricators of spy stories. Trouble in 
West Two is a gem, the more so because 
the torturings and killings take place 
behind the familiar facade of Bays- 
water.”” VIOLET GRANT, Daily Telegraph. 
“In many ways a superlative thriller.” 
Reynolds News. 13s, 6d. 





An analysis of the 
Wolfenden Report 
LIVE AND LET LIVE 
EUSTACE CHESSER 


Foreword by 
SIR JOHN WOLFENDEN 
8/6; Feb. 17 
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By D. W. BROGAN 


of-the-road Catholics, to launch a campaign -- 


against the betrayal of Christian and traditionally 
French standards in the ‘defence,’ the ‘pacifica- 
tion’ of Algeria. Sometimes it is some particularly 
odious episode of repression that can’t be hushed 
up. It may be a report of a commission revealing 
the adoption of torture, if not as a system of. 
government at least as an instrument of govern- 
ment. (There are circumstances in which torture 
pays as well as being fun.) Among these bombs, 
these voices crying in an artificial silence, this 
book* by M. Servan-Schreiber is one of the most 
important and, while one can understand M. 
Servan-Schreiber’s doubts about giving his testi- 
mony in an English version, exposing the sores 
of his country to the countrymen of Mr. Dulles 
and Mr. Faubus, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Sir John 
Harding, he has done right. 

But it is first of all necessary to warn the 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ reader against certain easy exer- 
cises in moral superiority. The closest parallel 
with the North African situation is the South 
African situation and we have, fortunately, 
escaped the responsibility for that endless descent 
downhill and can take pride in the testimony of 
prelates like the Rt. Rev. Ambrose Reeves or 
Father Huddleston, without having the direct 
responsibility fof answering or not answering the 
even more courageous appeals of the Archbishop 
of Algiers. Our little adventures in deposing 
native rulers in Uganda and elsewhere didn’t take 
place in such centres of world interest as 
Morocco. And if, as we should, we listen with 
astonishment to statements that Algeria is part® 
of ‘France’ as French as Brittany or Provence, 
we should remember that corresponding non- 
sense is talked here. If it is hardly ever worth 
while listening to what follows the assertion that 
‘Algeria is part of France,’ it is equally seldom 
worth while hstening to anyone who asserts, with 
the air of making a conclusive point, ‘Cyprus has 
never been part of Greece anyway.’ The men™ 
who talk the deepest nonsense may be men of: 
high character and ability, like M. Soustelle or 
Lord Salisbury, but the silliness of good and intel- 
ligent men is a political factor to be allowed for. 
So is the long-term folly of stupid men who have 
their organ in a paper like L’ Aurore, not to speak 


Algeria and are grimly determined to save it—if 


saving it ruins France—and Algeria. + 


But when all this is said, when the universal 
allowance of folly, vanity and greed is allowed 
for, a good deal remains to be said. Among these 
things is the increasingly pathological belief that, 
if only outsiders would keep out, Tunisians, 
Moroccans, British, Americans, the question 
(purely domestic) could be settled. The ‘loss’ of 
Indo-China, of Morocco, of Tunisia, has been 
due, so many Frenchmen think, to ill-timed con-, 
cessions. Force, la main forte, is the answer. The 
‘presence of France’ must be maintained. (This 
argument is ably countered by M. Francois 


Mitterand in his “Présence Francaise et Abandon.’) ~ 


«~ 


But what is made evident in this grim ‘reportage’ 


is the emptiness of force as a policy. There is ‘an 
aim, not a policy.’ In the course of exercising 
force, not only is France exhausted, degraded, 
made to look impotent, the object of contempt in 
Rome and Bonn, but the problem of living to- 
gether after a settlement, any settlement, is made 
harder and harder. The Algerian leaders who, a 
few years ago, were Mintoffs on a larger scale, 
as eager as M. Soustelle for ‘integration,’ are 
silenced, dead, in exile or driven by the character 
of French repression on to the nationalist side. 
(The Black and Tans did the same in Ireland. 
They ruined the hopes of the more moderate 
Irishmen, made even so uncharacteristic a Catho- 
lic Irishman as Oliver Gogarty a ‘rebel’). Of the 
character of the repression, this sombre book 
gives adequate testimony. There are the trigger- 
happy soldiers, the frightened and savage 
colonial militia, the ‘high brass’ mounting big, 
dramatic, costly, pointless operations, the gros 
colons for whom all this extravagant waste of 
blood, treasure and honour is only the duty 
France owes to the ‘Frenchmen’ of Algeria. There 
are the professional soldiers, some regretting 
Indo-China where France had some friends 
among the indigénes and the mass of conscripts 
bored, baffled, despising the ratons and yet in the 
dark as to what cause they are serving. 

What cause are they serving? There may not 
yet be an Algerian nation. The report that led to 
the seizure of France-Observateur and more 
recently of Les Temps Modernes (Raffaello 
Uboldi, ‘Le reportage interdit’ [Temps Modernes; 
December, 1957]) shows something like a nation 
or a nationalist movement in the making. From 
the Arab point of view ‘a terrible beauty is born.’ 
No doubt there are divergences. There are the 
‘durs’ who massacre and mutilate like North 
African Mau-Mau, not only to intimidate but to 
put a barrier of blood between the two races. 
There are those who want la présence francaise 
but on terms based on a free bargain. There are, 
no doubt, millions who, as in Hungary in 1958, 
Spain in 1939, China in 1945, only want peace. 
But it is with the first groups that France will 
have to deal, with the ‘durs, if no more imagina- 
tion and generosity is shown than was shown in 


of the folly of men who have a lot to lose in .. Indo-China, in Morocco, in Tunisia. We, at least, 


abdicated in the great manner, ‘comme des mes- 
sieurs. We reap our profit in the person of Mr. 
Macmillan in New Delhi in 1958, a century after 
the horrible repression of the Mutiny. But we 
owe that happy state to the people who protested, 


* to journalists like W. H. Russell, young ‘civilians’ 
‘like George Otto Trevelyan and to a series of 


successors who, because they could be ashamed of 
the crimes of their country, were its ornament 
and saviours. Of such men France (it is much to 
say) has at least its share. M. Servan-Schreiber is 


* one of them and he has ‘bien mérité de la patrie’ 





* LIEUTENANT IN ALGERIA. By Jean-Jacques Servan- 
iy translated by Ronald Matthews, (Hutchin- 
son, 


| 
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Who was to blame for 


JUTLAND? 


How was it that the German 

High Seas fleet escaped anni- 

hilation on Ist June, 1916? 

Capt. Macintyre D.S.O.,D.S.C., 

R.N. (Retd.), tells the full story 
in JUTLAND 


price 18s. 
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from all booksellers 
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People like Jack and Doris 
save millions every year 


Since the war £500 million has been added to the nation’s net 
savings through industrial life assurance—in other words, 
through the joint efforts of people like Jack and Doris and The 
Home Service Insurance Offices. 

The Home Service Insurance Man calls regularly on ten 
million families. His visit makes these families partners in a 
great thrift movement that helps people to help themselves— 
and to help the nation too. 
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Three Excellent Books 


Dilys Powell 


AN AFFAIR 
OF THE HEART 


“A beautiful, exquisitely moving book. Every 
page is completely suffused in the sense of 
Greece, of the land and the people, in town 
and countryside.” JOHN CONNELL 
The Evening News. 
“I¢ is written with awareness and sincerity 
of feeling and has a haunting, poignant 
quality of its own.” LORD KINROSS 
The Spectator. 
21s. net. 


Book Society Alternative 
Non-Fiction Choice. 


Winston Graham 


GREEK FIRE 


A brilliant novel of suspense by the author 
of Fortune is a Woman. “‘A really exciting 
political novel of adventure in post-war 
Greece.” News Chronicle. 
“A novel that rips along and carries con- 
viction.” Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Graham’s plot is excellent and his 
characters are attractive.” The Times. 
“That rare event, a first-class thriller with 
literary merit . . . From first page to last 
Greek Fire has suspense and excitement plus 
brilliant and subtle writing.” The Star. 
‘Winston Graham is a true artist.” 

The Spectator. 

125. 6d, net. 


Colin Wyatt 
NORTH OF SIXTY 


“A deeply interesting record of a long 


journey through Northern Canada into the 
Arctic Circle.” 
“Colin Wyatt gives a vivid and at times 
thrilling account of his experiences among 
the modern Eskimos in the Frozen North.” 
Oxford Mail 
175. 6d. net, 


CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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No Devil, 


No Angel 


The Meddlesome Friar. By Michael de la Bedoyere. (Collins, 18s.) 


Ir is foolish to read past struggles in terms of 
angel and devil, as if the people who took part 
in these strugg!es were not fully human, as we are, 
and as mixed in their vices and virtues. Their 
colours seem brighter because we see them in 
pictures, in jewels and fine coats and in hats of 
extravagance. But beneath the hat, the pale shifty 
face is human, the rich curves of a nose speak 
of vigour, the full lips of sensuality, and nowadays 
do we not have these faces too, the faces of 
vigour, of shifty doubts, of mania and jolly 
fatness? Count Michael de la Bedoyere has these 
thoughts in mind as he tells his story of 
Savonarola and his conquering opponent Pope 
Alexander VI. 

This Borgia Pope of legend and anathema, the 
vigorous Spaniard, destined as a child of six to a 
church career for which he had little leaning, has 
been made too much a villain (this author thinks), 
too lecherous and cruel to be true. Nowadays we 
should see him as a business tycoon; we should 
say: this young man will make his mark in 
industry or finance, or as a newspaper proprietor, 
in any calling where energy is not hampered by 
scruples, and a man and his ambitions may stretch 
themselves. But a man and his ambitions will 
stretch themselves wherever they are, and the 
young Rodrigo Borgia stretched himself first, and 
very ably, as Cardinal Keeper of the Church purse 
and of her business interests in spreading lands. 
I think Count de la Bedoyere makes a very good 
point when he is writing of this early stage of Rod- 
rigo’s career. Looking back from our own century, 
when the Catholic Church has long been stripped 
of political power, we may be tempted to be a 
little smug in our disapproval of priestly rule in 
times past. But somebody has to rule, somebody 
has to have the power and pull the strings of the 
shower bath of privilege. Nobody can hold power 
without being sullied, yet all the same somebody 
has to hold power. This is a gloss on Acton’s 
famous words but does not contradict them. As 
Count de la Bedoyere says, the Church might have 
abdicated her political power and given it to the 
jungle lords of the secular world, but she chose 
instead to keep it herself and pay the price in 
spiritual harm. . . . So then we have this picture 
of Rodrigo Borgia, first as a conscientious free- 
living free-loving cardinal-chancellor, careful and 
shrewd in Church interests and perfectly orthodox 
in his catholicism, sinning, repenting, sinnin 
again; then as Pope. 

A point in Rodrigo’s character, which neither 
friend nor enemy would deny, was his family love. 
Iam not referring here to his supposed incestuous 
relations with his daughter Lucrezia, but to his 
desire that all his relatives should be well estab- 
lished and in a position to withstand the setbacks 
of a future time when he could no longer look 
out for them. His bowels were so moved by grief 
when his young son was murdered—by his 
brother Cesare, scandal said—that he shut him- 
self up and would not eat, and set about planning 
church reforms because he thought God was 
angry with him. Nothing touched him more than 
family successes and mishaps. All the same, 
I think Count de la Bedoyere goes a little too far 
when he quotes the Pope’s letter to Julia Orsino, 
popularly known in Rome as ‘the Bride of Christ,’ 
and says that it proves nothing whatever except 
that Alexander was fond of harmless clerical jest- 
ing. Here is a passage from it: ‘. . . we would not 
have believed that you could have behaved with 
such perfidy and ingratitude in view of your re- 
peated assurances and oaths that you would be 


faithful to our command and not go near Orsino, 
But now you are doing just the opposite by going 
to Basanello for the purpose, no doubt, of sur- 
rendering yourself to that stallion once more.’ 
‘That stallion’ was her husband. 

The part of the book devoted to Savonarola 
does not seem so interesting. If Borgia was less 
of a monster than legend has painted him, perhaps 
Savonarola was less of a saint, but here the author 
treads delicately for his affections are divided. 
Savonarola was a great prophet and the father of 
reform but also he was a very tactless man and 
quite as ferocious in intolerance as his persecutors 
were out of fear and greed. Count de la Bedoyere 
quotes a poem Savonarola wrote at the age of 
twenty as anticipating by twenty years his struggle 
with Alexander. This is a splendidly vatic utter- 
ance on familiar lines: ‘The Sceptre has fallen 
and St. Peter is crushed to the ground . . . the 
days of piety and purity are past.’ ‘The poet,’ the 
author says, ‘consoles himself with a sentiment 
that will always go deep with him: “But well I 
know that when it comes to the next life we shall 
see whose souls are the fairest, whose wings fly 
in the better style,” ’ a sentiment, one might add, 
that has never failed in its appeal to the human 
heart. Whether Alexander might have prevented 
the torture and death of Savonarola is a matter for 
argument; at least the prophet was not burnt alive, 
but was hanged till dead over a fire and then 
dropped into it, as a painful picture shows. 

I cannot close this review without deprecating 
the lamentable style in which the author writes, 
If the sense were not so often obscure he might 
be writing for the popular press. STEVIE SMITH 


Melancholy Moon 


The Penguin Book of Italian Verse. Introduced 
and edited by George R. Kay. (Penguin 
Books, 5s.) 

THE Penguin Books of foreign verse, under the 
general editorship of Mr. J. M. Cohen, go march- 
ing on. At present prices they are very good value 
for the money and they cosset the reader by 
providing merely a literal translation, so that any- 
one caught in the act of looking at the bottom 
of a page can always plead that he is simply look- 
ing for the translation of a very unusual word. 
The only occupational danger is that one will 
develop the ‘Penguin’ up-and-down look—the 
contrast to the ‘Wimbledon’ look of those who 
read face-to-face translations. Mr. Kay’s new 
anthology of Italian verse is well up to standard. 
Italian poetry is not familiar to most of us in- 
habitants of foggy, northern islands. Dante we 
know, we are aware that Petrarch wrote inter- 
minable sonnets to a lady called Laura, and if 
we are really superior lifesmen, we know that it 
was Guido Guinizelli and not Mr. T. S. Eliot who 
called Mr. Ezra Pound ‘il miglior fabbro.’ Mr. 
Kay does his best to enlighten us on all this. His 
introduction, however, is meagre and the biogra- 
phical notes on the individual poets are almost 
always inadequate and, in the case of Leopardi, 
downright absurd. The inclusion of some dialect 
poets—such as Trilussa—might have enlivened 
the Tuscan gloom. 

Still, there are the poems, and an impressive lot 
they are. But the odd thing that strikes one is the 
similarity of tone in all Italian poetry. There are 
some exceptions—the lively and sardonic Cecco 
Angiolieri is one—but the fact is that melancholy, 
gentle or impassioned, is the dominant note. The 
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lady, though wooed most passionately, is not 
responsive—the poet is rebuffed and wastes no 
syllable of his melodious self-pity. Mr. Gerald 
Brenan has drawn attention to the fact that this 
kind of sexual frustration is characteristic of 
Southern European countries. However that may 
be, dignified withdrawal is, in the end, the only 
solution, as in the poem of Cavalcanti, the first 
line of which: 
Perch’i’ no spero di tornar giammai 

has been wryly and puritanically adapted by Mr. 
Eliot—for non-amorous purposes. 

Fashions do change—Marino, though he has 
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not got anywhere near the eminence of his 
Spanish counterpart, Géngora, is better repre- 
sented than he would have been in an anthology 
of fifty years ago or less. Ugo Foscolo’s stock is 
rising, and that of Carducci is falling. But for 
all that, the prevailing sadness is there—the silent, 
melancholy moon is the dominating symbol. 
Leopardi is still the most typical of Italian poets 
and his sighing, desperate verses are the ones that 
recur most to the mind: 
un canto che s’udia per li sentieri 
lotanando morire a poco a poco. 
THOMAS HOGAN 


Dies Irae 


On the Last Day. By Mervyn Jones. (Jonathan Cape, 15s.) 

Leave Me Alone. By David Karp. (Gollancz, 16s.) 

The Bank Audit. By Bruce Marshall. (Constable, 18s.) 

A Changed Man. By Paul Ferris. (Hutchinson, 15s.) 

A Letter to Elizabeth. By Bettina Linn. (Chatto and Windus, 15s.) 


THE end of the world is normally envisaged as 
an affair of weeping and wailing and angels with 
flaming swords, and no doubt it will be just that. 
A far more interesting question is what would 
immediately precede the end of the world if this 
were generally known to be imminent; but even 
on this point everyone is more or less agreed in 
painting a picture of hideous debauchery inter- 
rupted only by fits of penitence which become the 
more intense and frequent as the end looms nearer 
and nearer. All this is well enough; but the 
interest of Mervyn Jones’s new novel, On the Last 
Day, consists largely in an ‘examination of the 
conduct of just a very few people who are alone 
in their knowledge of the approaching end, and 
all of whom are far too civilised and intelligent 
(etc. etc.) to drown their knowledge in drink or 
beastliness. The scene is Quebec, where an émigré 
British government is prosecuting the Third 
World War with indifferent success, all Europe 
having been overrun by the Russians and an 
inter-continental stalemate having resulted. At 
this stage a brilliant young physicist called Alan 
Shore invents a rocket capable of carrying the 
H-bomb across the Atlantic. (In a wry little pre- 
face, Mr. Jones explains that he had finished his 
book before such a device became a matter of 
publicised fact and that he is only sorry his 
imagination has been so swiftly overtaken by 
reality.) It is known that use of this rocket will 
probably bring retaliation in kind, for even if the 
Russians do not have a similar rocket they have 
efficient aircraft, some of which would certainly 
get through. So that, look at it how one will, the 
use of Shore’s invention will bring destruction to 
all Europe and a_ hideous aftermath of radio- 
activated desolation and disease to the entire 
world. 

Inevitably it is decided to use the rocket, and 
the only people to know about this, apart from 
the war-lords, are the inventor, his close friend 
Bernard, who works in the émigré Treasury, and 
Bernard’s mistress, a Canadian student of im- 
mense capabilities both on the concert platform 
arid in bed. Thereafter the novel proceeds on two 
levels. There is, firstly, a brilliantly exciting 
account of the intrigue and action which sur- 
round the rocket itself and the firing of it; and 
secondly, interwoven with this narrative, there is 
a subtle and elegiac study of the emotions of 
Bernard and his mistress as they realise, despite 
the hope which flickers through the lovely summer 
that precedes the Apocalypse, that winter is to 
bring the end of the world. This, I am happy to 
say, they anticipate with the dignity and melan- 
choly favoured by the pagan Greeks when death 
was in question, and I am therefore not sure that 
this novel will please those who think a more 


hysterical reaction is called for on such occasions. 
There is, to be sure, a strong commonsense pro- 
test against the folly and inhumanity of those 
who are prepared to let loose such horror: but 
this goes unheeded, no doubt another detail in 
which Mr. Jones’s fiction will ultimately be con- 
firmed by fact. For the rest, thoughtful dialogue, 
neat phrasing, pleasant description and a nice 
poetic sense combine to present a hopeful picture 
of controlled and civilised behaviour in the face 
of the final indignity, though not without an 
excusably pessimistic dirge, as might b. from Tom 
Nashe, in the background. ‘Brightness falls from 
the air,’ perhaps. 


David Karp has written a good though, I think, - 


Over-praised novel about what he calls ‘the in- 
different generation’ and its reactions to postwar 
life in America. ‘The indifferent generation,’ 
according to Mr. Karp, was born in the Twenties, 
fought in the war but quickly recovered its 
balance, dislikes controversy and controversial 
figures, regards money as the symbol and the 
essence of security, is not particularly moral but 
makes fierce public avowals on the subject of 
morality, disapproves of jokes about religion, 
thinks ‘adjustment’ a more important feature of 
education than literacy, hates cleverness, dis- 
trusts the bare mention of Left-wing ideas—in a 
word comprehends everything that has ever been 
meant at any time by the use of the phrase 
‘middle-class.’ In England, or so it seems to me, 
our indifferent generation was born in the early 
Thirties, for I certainly remember an immoderate 
number of dreary, respectable and serious young 
men (all with ‘steady’ made-to-measure girl- 
friends) who belonged to this age-group and 
arrived together at Cambridge in about 1951, just 
before my own less temperate coevals departed. 
Allowing for a shift of a few years and for the 
fact that Mr. Karp is, after all, writing’ about 
America, I think that he has produced an accurate, 
observant and malicious analysis of a youthful 
but very tedious section of the professional and 
business class. 

Bruce Marshall’s The Bank Audit is a tale of 
a banking fraud in Paris and the accountants who 
unearth it. Competent as Mr. Marshall is over 
this type of course, he lacks the controlled passion 
about money which makes Trollope, for example, 
absorbing to read when he so much as touches on 
the subject. A Changed Man is good-quality slap- 
stick, wrongly praised on the blurb as satire, with 
yet another version of the Amis-hero banging 
about full of lust and discontent. Lastly, Bettina 
Linn’s A Letter to Elizabeth is a slow-moving 
Jamesian taradiddle about nothing. Beta minus 
for Miss Linn’s novel, and gamma minus for the 
Book Society’s choice of it. SIMON RAVEN 
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Breaking the Line 
A Portrait of Lord Nelson. By Oliver Warner. (Chatto and Windus, 30s.) 


‘He is covered with stars, ribbons, and medals 
more like a prince of the Opera than the con- 
queror of the Nile, it is melancholy to see a brave 
and good man, who has deserved well of his 
country, cutting so pitiful a figure.’ Thus Sir John 
Moore on Nelson after what Moore conceived 
to be the misfortune of a visit to the lotus land 
that was the Neapolitan Court of Ferdinand and 
Maria Carolina. For vanity and selfishness were 
just as much a part of Nelson’s character as 
courage and intelligence, and it is the achievement 
of Mr. Warner’s biography that he.shows us the 
contradictions of the great vice-admiral’s charac- 
ter, how the people around Nelson were-affected 
by them. 

For example, while Nelson was humane in a 
paternalistic way towards the lower deck he had 
the usual eighteenth-century ruthlessness towards 
insubordination; when a senior officer protested 
at the execution of four mutineers on a Sunday, 
Nelson commented to St. Vincent, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, ‘Had it. been Christmas Day 
instead of Sunday, I would have executed them.’ 
Similarly, although he had a complete disregard 
of personal safety in close action, and would walk 
the quarter deck with measured strides as the shot 
and shell rained down, yet on a visit to Fonthill 
with the Hamiltons, ‘he surprised his host by his 
nervousness at being driven by four horses in a 
phaeton.’ 

According to James Harrison, Nelson’s two 
personal faults were venery and swearing (this 
was on the information of Lady Hamilton), and 
Mr. Warner reveals that some entries from the 
diary of Captain Fremantle show that he visited 
Nelson and a ‘dolly’ aboard the Agamemnon. at 
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Leghorn in 1794-95. Still, the greatest contradic- 
tion of them all was the one between Fanny and 
Emma. Mr. Warner tends to disapprove of Lady 


‘Hamilton, and reasonably suggests that ‘Gillray’s 


cartoon portraying her as a blowzy old fool crying 
over Nelson’s departure is ‘a healthy cure to the 
contemporary vapourings éxtolling Emma’s vir- 
tues. Nelson himself, after his return to England 
from the Mediterranean in 1800, found that his 
wife felt herself unable to participate in Nelson- 
worship; unreasonably she ignored the glory of 


the Nile and worried instead about the press” 


innuendoes linking Horatio and Emma. For his 
part, Sir William, acquiescing in his cuckolding, 
merely wanted peace and quiet in his last years. 
In January,. 1802, he wrote to Charles Greville, 
his nephew and a former lover of Emma’s, 
‘Nothing at present disturbs me but my debt and* 
the nonsense I am obliged to submit to here with- 
out coming to an explosion. . . .’ And the great 
outside world of the Establishment? Troubridge 
told Cornelia Knight that if she wished to do 
well in London society the best thing would be 
to keep away from the Hamiltons and Nelson. 
Cornelia took the advice, 

But however much the King disapproved of 
Emma, his throne depended on Nelson’s ability. 
Annihilation of the enemy off Aboukir Island, 
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the hard-fought action of ‘Copenhagen, the two 
years of watching in the Western Mediterranean, 
all these’ led to Trafalgar, which gave Britaity 


global maritime supremacy for over a century+~- 


perhaps until the sinking of the Prince of Wales 
and the Repulse. In the news of the victory the! 
country discovered its greatness, and Nelson was 
mourned universally. The shock was felt abroad. 
Coleridge was in Naples when the news of Trafal- 


gar arrived: He wrote: ‘Never can I forget the: 


sorrow and consternation that lay on every. 
countenance. . . . Numbers stopped and shook: 
hands with me, because they had seen the fears 
on my cheek and conjectured that I was an 
Englishman, and some, as they held my hand; 
burst, themselves, into tears.’ It was a catastrophe 
that affected people like the death of Byron. 

So much has been made of the unchanging 
Nelson Tradition that it is almost with surprise 
that one is reminded by Mr. Warner how much 
his professional reputation was made by revolw 
tionary fighting tactics. To break the line, to strive 
for decision, to engage the enemy with spectacular 
courage, these were some of his maxims. Certainly 
his ideas at the planning of his last victory. 
changed the outlook of his captains, but years 
before at the battle of St. Vincent he disregarded 
Jervis’s signals, and left the battle line to attack 
the Spanish fleet—something no officer of his rank 
has done in action since. Nelson’s success and true. 
greatness lay in his determination not to play 
the game. DAVID BERNARD REES 


Little World Made Cunningly 


The Metaphysical Poets. Edited by Helen Gardner. (Penguin Books, 5s.) 


It would be an exaggeration to say that people 
didn’t read Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, Marvell 
and the rest between about 1700 and Grierson’s 
1921 anthology: Herbert, for one, has always 
had a steady public of ‘devotional’ readers, at 
any rate, as any secondhand shelf of nineteenth- 
century volumes will show. But on the whole they 
were certainly neglected, deprecated, misunder- 
stood; excuses were made for them, in the 
eighteenth century on grounds of style and 
decorum, in the nineteenth century on moral and 
spiritual grounds as well. They were pretty well 
ignored in the old Golden Treasury; Quiller- 
Couch did his worst by them in the Oxford Book 
of English Verse; and earlier—in 1860—Gilfillan 
lumped together Donne, Vaughan and Marvell 
(with Cartwright, Hume, Chalkhill, Phineas 
Fletcher and similar small fry) in his Specimens 
of the Less-Known British Poets (notice that 
title). Gilfillan saw Donne as ‘a great genius 
ruined by a false system . . . every second line 
is either bad, or unintelligible, or twisted into 
unnatural distortion.’ Nevertheless, Gilfillan, 
taking his lead from de Quincey, played his part 
in reinstating these poets. 

Grierson’s Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems, and 


- Mr. Eliot’s review of that anthology in its year 


of publication, consolidated and corrected the 
random and haphazardly informed work of the 
preceding century and made these poets models, 
in some ways, for succeeding generations; from 
Yeats to Eliot to Empson and beyond—despite 
a silly remark made not long ago by.a poet and 
novelist who should know better to the effect 
that he doesn’t like ‘yesterday's fashions (e.g. 
Donne . ...).’ Literary reputations of the stature 
of Donne aren’t thrown overboard like that. And 
now, as the final act of consolidation which will 
no doubt set the seal of approval on another 
generation’s taste, comes this cheap dnd ex- 
cellent anthology. 


Miss Gardner’s selection begins with Raleigh 
(an unusual but justifiable choice; Drayton’s 
‘Since there’s no help’ would have shown another 
aspect of the beginnings) and ends with John 
Norris, who obviously felt that he had outlived 
his time, for in 1687 he wrote that poetry ‘has 
of late been so cheapned and depretiated by the 
bungling performances of some who thought 
themselves inspired, and whose Readers too have 
been more kind to them than their Planets, that 
Poetry is grown almost out of Repute . . . to be 
a Poet goes for little more than a Country Fidler.’ 
He went on to say: ‘I design here all the 
Masculine sense and Argument of a Dissertation, 
with the advantage of Poetic Fineness, Beauty 
and Spirit.’ ‘Masculine,’ ‘argument’ and ‘disserta- 
tion’ point us straightway towards the hub of 
metaphysical poetry, as Miss Gardner shows in 
her useful introduction. ‘Fineness’ includes, 
among other things, sensitiveness and exactitude— 
quoting Miss Gardner, Donne’s ‘strong dramatic 
imagination of particular situations,’ where par- 
ticularity gives relevance and edge to the drama. 


But these poets could generalise splendidly too, 
and *could use abstractions which carry great 
weight, because the abstractions touch the 
natural, observed world : 


Therefore the Love which us doth bind 
But Fate so enviously debars, 

Is the Conjunction of the Mind, 

And Opposition of the Stars. 


.. The big, fine-sounding Latinate words are not just 


that; they define part of the macrocosm, and in 
doing so they define the ‘little world made cun- 
ningly’ too. All is a polarity or an opposition or 
a juxtaposition of contraries: spirit and sense, 
man and woman, the world and eternity. Mar- 


_ vell’s ‘Eyes and Tears’ begins with the eyes and 


their separate functions (‘to weep and see’) and 
ends with a transference of those functions: 
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And each the other’s difference bears; 

These weeping Eyes, those seeing Tears. 
What has happened between the first and last 
stanzas is an essay in descriptive dialectics. What 
could have been just a pretty fancy becomes more 
than that because the poet knows how to argue 
and believes in his argument. 

Apart from her chief job of providing full and 
accurate texts of all the major figures, and of 
giving representative space to minor but already 
known ones, Miss Gardner has brought in two 
newer names, William Alabaster and Thomas 
Heyrick, with two poems each. They are well 
worth their place, especially Alabaster, whose 
first sonnet has the authentic mixture of drama, 
reverence and colloquialness. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 


Glasgow, My Glasgow 


Dancing in the Streets. By Clifford Hanley. 
(Hutchinson, 16s.) 


Tuis is an autobiography which turns into a hymn 
to Glasgow. It takes the view that there is an 
element of ‘scruffiness’ in any form of vivid or 
vigorous action, that Glasgow has rare supplies 
of ‘spiritual vitality’ and is the flower of cities all. 
Its real name is Glasca and its nature is tough, 
loving and ironic. It is a very tolerant and homo- 
geneous town, the Cheltenham of the working 
classes. Its citizens breenge and dreep and jig, it 
has closes and keelies and the River Clyde still 
runs with violence and drink. This bold thesis 
comes out in a patter of jokes and stories, and 
some of them are very good. There is one 
sympathetic old couple who spend their rank 
Glaswegian spirits beating up their son-in-law. 
It follows that the farther you go from the 
slums towards the respectable dormitory fringes, 
the less evidence there will be of spiritual vitality. 
And this is the road which the author has taken 
himself. He was born of Irish stock in the Gallow- 
gate. In his adolescence he began to look beyond 
the habits of the people around him, while re- 
maining quite loyal to them in another way, and 
he arrived at the second war as a conscientious 
objector, who slept on Maxton’s sofa when he 
travelled down to visit Parliament. After that came 
the end of the road—marriage, the suburbs and 
scripts for show business and the BBC, which is 
not usually accounted a centre of rich and vulgar 
energy. A familiar postwar theme has cropped up, 
in other words: the poor boy makes good and 
finds himself in a world drained of the antique 
virtues of his childhood. As a matter of fact this 
leaves a bit of an effect-of deprivation in the prose 
itself, a lot of which is thin scriptwriter’s stuff, full 
of a professional jollying along. The book -ends 
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with a look at Scotland’s comic talent and some 
hard words for Billy Graham’s harrowing of 
Glasgow a year or two ago. 

Study it from England and Glasgow seems like 
Naples or New York. It is one of the great places 
all right and Mr. Hanley’s claims are perfectly 
admissible in a hymn like this. The only trouble 
is that he tends to make a joke of these claims him- 
self by dealing so wholeheartedly in laughs and 
eccentricity. We are left wanting to know much 
more about what actually happens to all this 
vigour in Glasgow life—and about what doesn’t 
happen to it. Why, for example, has there been 
little more than J. J. Bell in the way of literature 
and not very much serious self-examination of 
any kind? This makes the book a disappointment. 
It goes on being lost and jaunty, and it forgets its 
own assumptions. 

KARL MILLER 


Political Backwater 


Social and Political Thought in Byzantium. 
Translated with an introduction and notes 
by Sir Ernest Barker. (O.U.P., 30s.) 

Tuts anthology, drawn from Byzantine literature 
from the time of Justinian I to that of the last 
Palzologus may be regarded as a continuation of 
the author’s From Alexander to Constantine, 
which reviewed and illustrated political and social 
thought from 336 Bc to AD 337. The later period, 
however, does not measure up to the earlier in the 
originality or interest of its political literature. 
Both Byzantium and the West were the heirs of 
the classical tradition, but it is largely the West 
which took up Greek and Roman political 
thought and developed it with vitality and in- 
ventiveness. It may, indeed, be said that political 
speculation is a Western speciality. 

This inventiveness seems to have been the out- 
come of tensions always present in European 
politics, those between Church and State, and 
those between ruler and subject. Toleration and 
constitutionalism are but two influential concepts 
of the many of which the origin lies in this fruitful 
discord. These tensions were largely absent from 
Byzantine history, and for this, and other reasons, 
such as the absence of universities as they were 
known in the West, set out in Sir Ernest Barker’s 
valuable introduction, Byzantine political thought, 
compared with the Western, is poor, derivative 
and monotonous. Wisdom literature, manuals of 
practical counsel and spiritual exhortation, here 
and there a legal text which departs from the 
local and particular to allow a glimpse of the 
universal and the general, these seem to consti- 
tute the bulk of Byzantine writings on politics 
as illustrated in this anthology. Two subjects 
which might have proved interesting are not 
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covered by the selection: the Byzantine art of 
diplomacy and their conduct of foreign relations, 
and Byzantine anthropology. 

ELIE KEDOURIE 


Lives in the Balance 


The Adopted Child. By Mary Ellison. (Gollancz, 
16s.) 


‘OF the world’s nine hundred million children 
. . . two-thirds lack. adequate food, clothing, 
shelter and protection against disease.’ (Compen- 
dium of UNICEF, 1954-56.) Set against this stag- 
gering record of collective barbarity, the history 
and practice of adoption in Great Britain is not 
disheartening and our attitude seems reasonably 
forward-looking and comprehensive. 

Mrs. Ellison shows us every aspect of the sub- 
ject frofn the viewpoint of the children, their 
natural mothers and their adoptive parents. Her 
work as a probation officer and with child guid- 
ance clinics has given her a practical insight into 
their needs and difficulties; she covers the wide 
field of social work and of allied problems con- 
nected with adoption; and explains the current 
Adoption Act of 1950 and the modifications pro- 
posed in the Hurst Report now due to come 
before Parliament. 

Ideally, no child should grow up in an institu- 
tion; family life is as necessary for its develop- 
ment as proper food. There are far more would-be 
adoptive parents than there are ‘adoptable’ child- 
ren and the central issue is how to reduce the hard 
core of ‘unadoptables.’ The majority belong either 
to parents who cannot be traced or to those who, 
though they have abandoned them, refuse consent 
to their adoption. If the Hurst Report becomes 
law their parents’ claims will be more easily set 
aside. The best time for their adoption is under 
two monrths old, but this is a short time for 
mothers to take so terrible a decision. Meanwhile 
they often have to be cared for, and one certain 
way of reducing the number of seriously disturbed 
and therefore ‘unadoptable’ children would be for 
local authorities to improve the status and pay 
of foster-mothers so that fewer children need be 
kept in institutions. The LCC, for instance, is 
prepared to pay £10 13s. 6d. a weck to keep a 
child in a residential nursery; they pay foster- 
mothers 31s. 6d. 

Mrs. Ellison underlines the part played by the 
housing shortage in broken homes, and points 
out that society could make it easier for mothers 
to keep their babies. But she passes without com- 
ment over one outrageous anomaly: ‘Intending 
adopters are usually required [by registered adop- 
tion agencies] to belong to some religious de- 
nomination.’ She might have made it clear that 
this obscurantist policy is not official; but in fact 
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most adoptions are arranged by adoption agencies 
and not through local authorities. She perpetuates 
one or two old-fashioned notions: there is no 
biological evidence that children ignorant of their 
parentage grow up with green fingers because 
their forbears were gardeners. Also, perhaps be- 
cause of her evident Catholic standpoint, she 
tends to idealise people and institutions, warming 
hard facts and tragic stories in the glow of wish- 
fulfilment: girls who leave their babies on police- 
station doorsteps and then try to kill themselves 
are not ‘invariably’ treated by the court with the 
understanding fhey deserve. 

But it is ungenerous to quibble with a book 
which condenses in so shapely and readable a 
form a mass of information of the greatest interest 
to all social workers and intending adoptive 
parents. 

JEAN HOWARD 


This and That 


Georgian Afternoon. By L. E. Jones. (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 21s.) 

Doctor Goes North: Scotland Revisited. By 
George Mair. (Peter Owen, 21s.) 


With Lions by my Side. By Paulette Lloyd 
Greame. (Hutchinson, 18s.) 


By all the rules, the third volume of Sir Lawrence 
Jones’s memoirs should be as chilling as its title. 
A bare list of the topics with which he deals is 
enough to make one yelp with indignation—life 
in the City, life in the Army, deer-stalking, 
partridge-shooting, holidays in the South of 
France, country houses in Norfolk. Is it possible 
to find material for an autobiography in the 
appearance of some horrible stockbroker, the 
habits of an eccentric old Scottish landowner, or 
the conversation of a Norfolk hostess? But as all 
who have read his first two volumes will know, 
Sir Lawrence does not obey the rules. For one 
thing he writes quite superbly, in a poised, lucid 
prose which can make the most trivial person or 
incident seem significant. He can bring a character 
to life with an economy that takes the breath 
away. He is a master of a most unnerving irony, 
and just as one is painstakingly climbing the lad- 
der towards a definite criticism, he will remove 
the last four rungs, leaving one suspended fool- 
ishly in mid-air. But perhaps the quality which 
one admires most is the sharpness of his wit, 
which as often as not is directed against himself. 

The book, of course, has its limitations. Sir 
Lawrence is a cautious writer and he rarely ven- 
tures upon controversial ground. When he does, 
his opinions and theories invariably strike me as 
superficial. His remarks on pacifism, for instance, 
seem to be so much nonsense. (He contends that 
‘a true pacifist will always fight to defend the 
peace he cherishes.’) And one wishes he had told 
us a little more about himself and a little less 
about his business associates; the last chapter, 
which is the most personal, is also the most 
interesting. But within its limitations this book is 
a small masterpiece. 

Doctor Goes North, by George Mair, is an 
incoherent jumble of information about Scot- 
. land. While the sheer weight of abstruse facts 
assembled is quite impressive, the book has no 
literary merit whatsoever. However, I suppose 
it could be faintly useful as a travellers’ guide, 
keeping you right on important bits of etiquette 
like not eating a Colquhoun with your knife 
when dining with the MacGregors of Glen Fruin. 

Paulette Lloyd Greame is an unusual woman 
who has a thing about lions. With Lions by my 
Side tells how her lifelong ambition ‘to keep a 
lion that could share my life’ was fulfilled. 

WILLIAM DONALDSON 
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Relax ! 


HIS morning three patients came in, one after 
te other, and asked for advice because they 
couldn’t relax. It seems that the state of being 
relaxed' nowadays is in some way socially de- 
sirable and has prestige value. I noticed the report 
of an interview with an eminent Churchman in the 
press lately; the interviewer's first comment on 
the prelate was that he was short in stature and 
the second that he was ‘easy and relaxed.’ No 
mention of spiritual distinction or wisdom in 
judgment; just relaxed. So being at ease becomes 
an end in itself. This is how society decrees you 
must be. If you aren’t that way, then better go 
along and see the doctor. 

People now deal with being not at ease, or 
tense, by treating it like an illness. Well, of course, 
it isn’t comfortable. Tension that is severe and 
persists is in its way an illness—or, perhaps better, 
a pointer to disorder within. But the minor spells 
of tension that everyone has? I imagine the three 
uneasy patients today were looking for tranquil- 
lisers. It reminded me of an observation in one 
of H. G. Wells’s later books: the present-day 
view of health, he said, was something that you 
got out of a bottle. I put the same question to 
each of them: Not being able to relax is a 
trouble to you—what do you think it means? 
Only one was taken by surprise. ‘Why, that’s an 
odd thing to ask,’ he remarked. ‘J don’t know. 
That’s your job.’ His attitude to consulting a 
doctor was that if the machine wasn’t running 
well, so to speak, you took it to a technician 
who would look into the works and tell you what 
was amiss. 

I could understand why he thought of it in 
this way: he was by profession a physicist and 
he was new on my list. The other two were 
veterans and they were not surprised. One came 
straight to the point. ‘Well, I don’t need to tell 
you what it is,’ she said. ‘It’s the same old story, 
only a little worse this time’—and it was an old 
story indeed, the theme of many fairy-tales, the 
wicked stepmother. My patient’s stepmother 
wouldn’t leave her alone and kept meddling in 
her life. We had often talked of the various pos- 
sible remedies for this and found none that 
worked. In the end she said, ‘There’s nothing 
for it. One of us will have to move and it won’t 
be her. I'll never feel at peace while she’s about.’ 

The third one had her answer ready, too. ‘I 
shall ask about taking a sedative, and you'll say, 
“Decide for yourself,” and I'll decide not to and 
we'll go on as we were.’ She had decided, in 
truth, that the life of the artist is incomplete 
without some tension, that if she were quite at 
ease she would be ill. Now and again she grew 
too edgy and paid me a visit. ‘Wherever you go 
when you die,’ I said to her once, ‘I hope it won't 
be heaven—that would be too relaxing.’ 


Se & 

Reading Henry Kerby’s note on ‘Progress in 
Safety’ in last week’s issue, I was reminded 
of a patient who kept bumping into my gatepost 
with his car on his way into the drive. His car 
seemed part of himself, an extension of his per- 
sonality; what struck me especially was that when 
he got into the car the impulsive, aggressive side 
of him took over and he had a whole series of 
accidents. In the ordinary way he was a mild- 
mannered, conciliatory chap who was never rude 
or outspoken, yet at the wheel he didn’t seem 
able to avoid grazing and scraping other cars. 


These collisions were mostly minor—some chips 
off the paint and some cross words, but no lives 
lost and no damage to people. But the ‘charge’ 
of feeling behind the collision was plain rage. 
Invariably, the runs of accidents happened when 
he was going through a bad patch in his life, was 
frustrated and enraged and could do nothing about 
it. They were all purposive, though the purpose 
was, to begin with, quite unconscious. I remember 
how startled he was when I first pointed this out. 
‘But it was pure chance,’ he said. ‘Could happen to 


anyone.’ I pointed out that he didn’t attack other | 
men’s gateposts, only mine, and only when he was | 


hating me. He digested that, in time, and stopped 
doing it. 

I wonder how many accidents are really 
chance events. Perhaps everyone has one ‘accident 
of circumstance.’ But when men at work have 
three, four, five and twenty ‘accidents’ I very 
much doubt if chance has anything to do with it. 
These bits of behaviour have a double purpose. 
They are an attack on the employer and his equip- 
ment, and an attack on the man himself—self- 


punishment, and how violent that can be! The | 
injuries that men inflict on themselves far out- | 


number those caused by the cosh-men and the 
spivs, yet they don’t attract nearly as much atten- 
tion. 

I think it was Dunbar who commented on the 
importance of talking to accident patients as-they 


come round from the anesthetic; she believed that } 


in the twilight state between narcosis and wakeful- 


ness self-punitive impulses came clearly to the sur- | 
face. But in patients that one keeps under steady | 


observation fer years the meaning of accidents 
can generally be made out, though perhaps not 
until months later. One can see why the meaning 
of a self-destructive act is so hard to admit—such 
an impulse in oneself is frightening. Still, better 
to face it and deal with it somehow than break 
one’s leg or run down other citizens in the car. 

MILES HOWARD 
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WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Rietvelt: 
a P!, no threat. 1... Kt (2)}-K 3; 2 QKt 5. 
. Kt (2) any other; 2 R-Q 5. 1... Kt (1)-K 3; 
1....Kt (1) else; 2 R-B 6. 1... P-K 4; 
. 1...PK3;2Q0-Q61...RxR;2 
x R. 1...R-Kt4;2P x R. 1...Relse; 2R-B4. 
.BX Qeh;2Kt x B. 1. . B else; 2 Q x P. 
Magnificent ‘correction unpin’ problem : in words of 
J. M. Rice in the Problemist, scesate his thes ethene 
of the theme ever composed.’ 
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Out of Place? 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 414 
Declaration by Victor Anant 


The Angry Young Man has become Established. For the usual prize of six guineas 
competitors were asked to write a ‘Lament of the Angry Young Man’ (not more than 


twelve lines of verse). 


Wuy did I get mixed up with this idiotic busi- 
ness? I don’t care a damn about the Angry Young 
Men you’re talking about and I don’t understand 
Established to mean the same thing.as you do. 


The washing’s started to drip on to this type- 
writer I’ve borrowed for the night. ‘Shut up, you 
brats! Phyllis, if you want to have mashed 
potatoes you'd better peel them yourself!’ My 
polo-neck pullover is choking me. Blast the lot of 
you, I'm going to give six guineas to Henri 
Michaux : 
In the song of my anger is an egg, 
And in this egg are my mother, my father, and 
my children. .. . 

There is hate in me, hate that is strong and of 
ancient vintage. . 

I have really become hard only by thin layers; 

If anyone knew how marrowy I am at bottom. 


But he didn’t send that in, and he’s a foreigner. 
Or to George Scott, perhaps, who has the genuine 
article in his autobiography Time and Place, the 
deep, biting malice of the back-street intellect 
which is by training ‘sceptical, destructive, self- 
mocking’? He’s not just another father-eater. But 
apparently nobody has read him. Go to hell, I’m 
not awarding a prize atall. ... 

As I now know, the conventional response—un- 
reflective, heroic, brash—comes easily. Seriously, 
what would an angry young man lament on be- 
coming established? The flabbiness of a safety- 
valve society that absorbs its gesturing anarchists 
all too readily and, by making them successful, 
deprives them of their function, imposes order on 
them and makes them flabby in the process? 
C. L. Lyall (Oh wailydailytelegraphic me’); Joan 
Ackner (‘Now civil and sleek, Well may Top 
People inherit the meek!’); Audrey Laski (‘I 
feel just like the mountain That gave birth to a 
blooming mouse’); J. Aitken (“So many cocks my 
dung-hill shared, And loud the crowing grew’); 
Vera Telfer (‘O bloody bloody is the world And 
bloody bloody is my lot’); D. R. Peddy; Douglas 
Gibson; A. W. Dicker; and- Gloria Prince all 


That’s not down upside, it’s rightside left. 
Which, again, is part of, but not all, that has to 


be lamented. ‘Alberick’ was much nearer with 


Well, I swear I will find 
Say in Uruguay or Paraguay a solution. 
What I want is a bloody revolution. 
I would rather become a Dictator 
Than write rotten rhymes for the Spectator! 


his 


For the six entries printed below a rate-for-the- 


job equal share of the prize money. AYMen! 


PRIZES 
(MICHAEL O’CONNOR) 


The trouble is—I never had a Dad. 

At least, I had a Dad but Mum 

Was really Dad to me. And then the War— 

I never had a proper chance, you see. 

I picked about in books when still a child 

And liked bits best where fools were told 

Just what they were. I grasped a pen 

And echoed ill-digested what these writers said. 
The pockets of my jeans soon bulged with cash. 
But all in vain. For I still hear 

The shuffling slippers of my Dad upon the stairs 


And smell Mum’s cabbage soup above the drains. 


(D. E. HARRISON) 
From ‘Trial by Fury,’ by W. S. Filbert 


I once was an angry young man, 
A mixture of Osborne and Amis; 
I defied every possible ban, 
And told Them: 
But you can’t remain young when you're old, 
And anger’s a tiring profession. 
Now I’m one of Them, so I’m told, 
And Ill have to go into recession. 
I’ve been attacked, 
Pillaged and sacked— 
But what I can’t stand is just being a fact. 


(GOHN D. M’INTOSH) 


‘I know what your game is.’ 


No more do I roar and bellow, 
No more engineer a row. 

Such an easy-going Fellow 
(I’m on tranquillisers now). 


(NORMAN SHRAPNEL) 
The Corporal’s Farewell to his Mess 
I was doing all right in my browned-off way, 
Binding in barracks and bomb-dumps all day 
Heaving red bricks, and grousing at Them, 
And that’s how I won my A.Y.M. 


But what’s the good of a ruddy gong? 

I flogged it in Fleet Street for a song, 

And got shacked up with a Book Club Choice, 

And now I moan in a well-off voice, 

Desertion? Maybe. That’s what poor Col would 
say. 

They give him three stripes, and strip him next day. 

But Johnny and Kingsley and me, I guess 

We're bitched by the Ultimate Weapon—Success, 


(H. A. C. EVANS) 


The Stalls I used to shock and repel, 
They thought me just an unpleasant smell, 


But now, by damn, they think that I no longer stink, 


Damn their eyes, blast their souls, bloody Hell! 


The bourgeois critics all rang my knell, 
They offered me the Soldier’s Farewell; 


But now I’m lots of fun to blokes like Nicholson, 


Damn their eyes, blast their souls, bloody Hell! 


To every blessed damned damozel 
I’m Literature’s new nonpareil; 


And now I’m rated, cor! with Eliot, Maugham and 


Waug 
Damn their eyes, blast their souls, bloody Hell! 


(GUY HARRISON) 
Whom loved I save Establishment? 
Profess it? How? When fleshly-pent 
My sweatered words did match my garb? 
Love’s rosy arrow sped enbarbed. . . . 


How so mature, lack-genius Mob, 
To penetrate my lion’s nob? 

Or did my blazoned woolly sleeve 
None save myself one whit deceive? 


Once like proud Hector’s babe, I shrank 
From whom, my chums assured me, stank : 
Then, every thought was I or me. 

Now, boots an’ all, I cleave to thee. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 417 
Set by Colin Prestige 


I was such an agitator, 
Writing in my blinding rage 
Weekly items for Spectator 
(See the Readers’ Letters Page). 


But, alas, the splendid frenzy 
All too swiftly did subside 
(My illicit source of Benze- 
Drine committed suicide). 


SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 978 


WARD Zeta is Greek to most people. Competitors are 
therefore asked to compose an ode in baffled 
praise of the new contrivance. Length: twelve 


to twenty lines. Prize: six guineas. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition, No. 
417, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by February 
18. Results on February 28. - 


AYMed at individual nostalgia. “‘Yaldeh Retep’ 
couldn’t quite sustain what could have been a 
teally ferocious gimmick : 

Now should I that think to, Gosh! 

Tie a wear and neck my wash! 

Shave a need you dear says wife 

—Down upside turned been has life. 








ACROSS 


1 They must come down to earth to get things 
done (10). 
6 Sour aspect of an old hero (4). 
10 Key word is not quite all (5). 
11 Omnipotent (3-6). 
12 i what will the robin do then —— —— ?’ 
(4, 5) 
13 Exalted old lawyer’s fee (5). 
14 Ameena the performance of an ode to Suez? 
(10) 
16 A man and his mother (4). 
18 a is the littke —— within the lute’ (Tennyson) 
). 
20 Keep fit exercises within your newspaper? (5, 5) 
23 Composer of regal significance (5). 
24 What’s the manicurist saying? (9) 
27 Sliding scales are essential with these instruments 
9 


(9). 
2 HS wend borin’, put roundly (5). 
What a coarse queue! (4). 
2 The mode for those awheel involves much 
copying (10). 
Two prizes will be awarded: a 


one guinea. They will be swage to the 
February 18 and 


two correct 
: Crossword No. 978, 99 Gower St., London, 


DOWN 
1 Accommodation offered by previous arrange- 
ment (3, 2). 
2 Rushed to proceed in the Far East (7). 
3 Gossip who gets the bird (4-4). 
4 Correct a sanctimonious lecture with strong 
animal tendencies (5). 


’ 5 Only go, Pal—you're so full of side! (9) 


7 One of four in the turn of the month (7). 

8 Kennel attendant possibly to schipperkes? (9) 

9 Equipped for shooting or the sack race? (5) 
14 bn gases for a garage that gets a good soak 

up 
15 House-boat, possibly ? (3-6) 
17 Strange examples of 15 they seem (8). 
19 The voice of the siren, isn’t so musical! (7). 
21 Its students have a lively curiosity (7). 
22 Change of clothes (5). 
25 Sally gets a raspberry from Jock (5). 
26 His was ‘The Christian Year’ (5). 
Century Dictionary and a book token for 
solutions 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended. ‘sg Cosennerds. 








1 a 2 ca 








Solution on February 21 


Solution to No. 976 on page 187 


The winners of Crossword No. 976 are : Mr. C. BROADBENT, | 8 Bradstock 
Road, ——. Epsom, Surrey and Mrs V. B Miter Vicarage 
Cottage, Seal, Kent. 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


HIGHLY LIQUID AND STRONG POSITION 


CHANCELLOR’S EFFORTS TO RESTORE CONFIDENCE IN STERLING 


DETERMINATION TO COMBAT INFLATION AND MAINTAIN POUND VALUE 


IMPORTANCE OF HIGH LEVEL OF CAPITAL 


INVESTMENT 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH ON EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET OPPORTUNITIES 


Tae Annual General Court of Proprietors of The 
Royal Bank of Scotland will be held on February 25 
in Edinburgh. 

The following is the circulated statement of the 
Governor of the Bank, His Grace THE DUKE OF 
BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., 
LL: 

I desire in the first place to refer to changes which 
took- place during 1957 in the Court of Directors. 
Mr. Kenneth Murray, who had been an Ordinary 
Director since 1935 and Chairman of the Court from 
1946 until 1955, resigned in June. I would take this 
opportunity to congratulate Mr. Murray on the 
honour of Knighthood recently conferred upon him 
by Her Majesty the Queen. Sir William Young 
Darling, C.B.E., M.C., D.L., LL.D., has also re- 
signed from the Court of Ordinary Directors. I am 
glad to say, however, that he has agreed to serve as 
an Extraordinary Director. 

Accompanying this Statement is a copy of our 
Annual Report and Accounts, incorporating a Con- 
solidated Profit and Loss Account and Balance 
Sheet of the Group, but before dealing with our 
own affairs I propose to comment briefly on matters 
of wider significance. 


A RATHER CONFUSED SCENE 


The scene confronting us to-day is rather confused, 
and looking back it is difficult to reconcile the hap- 
penings of the first half of the year with the events 
which followed in September. Bank Rate, which 
stood at 54 per cent. at this time last year, was re- 
duced to 5 per cent on 7th February, a movement 
described at the time by the Authorities as a “‘tech- 
nical adjustment” to bring it into line with the reduc- 
tion in money market rates which had taken place 
earlier. The dislocation caused by the Suez crisis 
did not affect our overseas trading results as much 
as might have been expected and our balance of 
payments position weathered the storm reasonably 
well. Generally, there appeared to be no lack of 
confidence in the country’s over-all financial posi- 
tion despite the fact that the internal price level, 
principally as a result of wage increases, continued 
on its upward course. The Government successfully 
carried through funding operations on a considerable 
scale by sales of gilt-edged securities in the open 
market. A measure of tax relief was granted in the 
Budget, and there was a fairly widespread belief that 
some relaxation of the restrictions on credit might 
be forthcoming. 


CHANCELLOR’S ACTIONS A SHOCK 


The drastic nature of the measures taken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in September came as 


a shock to us all. Sterling had, it is true, come under 
strong speculative pressure in the late summer but 
with our current payments accounts still running in 
our favour the real seriousness of the position was 
not widely appreciated. It had perhaps been for- 
gotten that the inadequacy of the country’s reserves 
places us, as bankers to the Sterling Area, in the 
position of being dependent on the maintenance of 
confidence abroad in our currency and that con- 
fidence can be undermined by doubts about our 
economic policies as well as by adverse trade and 
balance of payments figures. That is precisely what 
happened last year. The continued upward movement 
in the general level of our prices and the possibility 
of further wage increases gave rise to fears that we 
were not carrying on the fight against inflation 
resolutely enough and that this might bring about 
a devaluation of sterling. 

The aim of the Chancellor was, therefore, to restore 
confidence in sterling by demonstrating the Govern- 
ment’s determination to combat inflation and main- 
tain the value of the pound. Our inflation has been 
fed by increases in the money supply and the Chan- 
cellor decided that this must stop. As he said, “There 
can be no remedy for inflation and the steadily rising 
prices which go with it which does not include, and 
indeed is not founded upon, a control of the money 
supply.” He based his policy on four main measures: 
(1) a rise in the Bank Rate from 5 to 7 per cent., the 
highest level at which it has stood since 1921; (2) 
a new directive to the Capital Issues Committee to 
take up a more restrictive and critical attitude to- 
wards applications to borrow and in particular 
towards applications for large amounts; (3) a further 
intensification of the quantitative restriction on bank 
advances by requesting the Banks to hold their ad- 
vances over the following year at the average level 
of the previous twelve months; and (4) a limitation 
of Government spending and a reduction in the 
capital investment programmes of Local Authorities 
and the Nationalised Industries, 

The raising of the Bank Rate is an expensive part 
of the policy. Last year I referred to the cost to the 
Exchequer of a high Bank Rate and the strain which 
it places on our external payments account. My re- 
marks then apply even more forcibly to a Bank 
Rate at to-day’s level. 


BANK ADVANCES 


We are directly concerned with the new directive 
on bank advances and, along with the other Banks, 
we have assured the Chancellcr that we shall do our 
best to keep our advances within the target. This may 
not be easy to achieve for the extent to which over- 


draft limits granted for trading purposes are utilised 
at any particular time depends largely on the re- 
quirements of customers, and accordingly a bank’s 
total advances cannot be maintained at any particular 
level merely by turning away requests for new ad- 
vances, 

While the Banks have readily co-operated in giving 
effect in their lending to official policy and, while they 
have promised their co-operation in giving effect to the 
new directive, they cannot but have a sense of frustra- 
tion in that they have again been singled out as an in- 
strument of official policy. This feeling is accentuated 
by the fact that the gap created by their consequent 
inability to lend for certain purposes is being filled 
by other financial institutions not subject to similar 
restrictions and which in the main draw funds from 
the same sources as the Banks. Deposits are attracted 
away from the Banks by the generous rates of in- 
terest which such other financial institutions can offer 
by reason of the high rates they are able to charge 
for the loans they grant. Is it surprising, therefore, 
that Bankers feel aggrieved when they learn of con- 
sents being granted by the Capital Issues Committee 
“to borrow from a source other than a bank”? Why, 
they ask, should so much lending, traditionally 
undertaken by the Banks in the past, now be chan- 
nelled by official policy to other institutions? 


FREE TRADE AREA 


I did not comment last year on the probable effect 
on our industries of the establishment of the 
European Common Market or of the proposal that 
this country should become a member of a European 
Free Trade Area. I realised then that the proposals 
would require detailed study before I would be 
justified in expressing an opinion. The Common 
Market Treaty, laying down the conditions under 
which the European Economic Community consist- 
ing of France, Western Germany, Italy and the 
Benelux Countries is to be established, came into 
force on Ist January 1958. The first tariff reductions 
are to take place in January 1959 and eventually 
all tariff barriers and import restrictions among the 
six countries will be abolished. This will be accom- 
panied by the establishment by the six countries of 
a common tariff wall in respect of imports from out- 
side the Community. It is against this background 
that the proposals to set up the Free Trade Area 
must be viewed. I think there can be little doubt 
that, even although some of our industries may be 
adversely affected, we cannot afford to isolate our- 
selves from the European Community by refusing to 
become part of the Free Trade Area. During 1957 
several detailed investigations of the proposals have 
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been made by bodies in this country and, as a result, 
it is now possible to assess to some extent the 
probable effects on our economy. The Economist In- 
telligence Unit undertook a comprehensive study of 
the proposals, and their Report, “Britain and 
Europe,” has now been issued. The authors have 
reached the conclusion that “the greater part of 
manufacturing industry in the United Kingdom 
would benefit from British membership of a Free 
Trade Area,” and they are firmly convinced that “the 
United Kingdom’s interests would be damaged if 
it remained outside.” The evolution of the Free Trade 
Area must of necessity be a gradual process and it 
will call for some considerable adjustments in our 
industrial structure. New opportunities will be pre- 
sented for an expansion of our trade and we must 
make a determined effort to grasp them. The Report 
refers to our low rate of investment and economic 


growth and attributes this largely to our high rate” 


of private consumption and an inadequacy of sav- 
ings. It discusses this problem very fully and sug- 
gests that “some politically acceptable way” must be 
found “of controlling consumption,” because 
“whether or no there is a Free Trade Area, Britain 
must invest more.” I have previously referred to the 
inadequacy of our savings for investment and it is 
disappointing to observe, despite the promising start, 
the poor results shown by National Savings figures 
during the past year. In my view, the great disincen- 
tives to a satisfactory level of savings are the present 
high level of taxation and the steady depreciation 
in the purchasing power of our currency. 


WAGE INCREASES vy. INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


I have referred in previous years to the importance 
of a high level of capital investment, for our future 
prosperity seems to me to depend on a continued 
increase in the productive capacity and efficiency of 
industry. A criticism of our monetary policy of re- 
cent years is that it has been instrumental in severely 
curtailing the capital investment programme of the 
private sector of industry and yet has failed in achiev- 
ing its primary objective of halting inflation. One of 
the main causes of this failure is that the increase 
in production has not kept pace with the growth 
in the spending power in the hands of the public, 
by reason of the simple fact that wage increases 
have not been offset by increased productivity. To 
some extent our troubles in this respect have arisen 
not only from increases in basic wage rates but also 
from the fact that, in a situation where the demand 
for labour has been in excess of the supply, em- 
ployers have been very ready to pay special and 
overtime rates to attract and retain labour. It has 
been possible for industry to cover these inflated 
wage costs by increasing the prices of their products 
because of the high level of consumer spending 
power. 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRY—A FAIRLY 
SATISFACTORY YEAR 


Scottish industry in general has had a fairly satis- 
factory year. It was not greatly affected by the dis- 
location of maritime trade and resulting shortage 
of oil supplies caused by the closure of the Suez 
Canal during the early part of the year, and the loss 
of production in engineering and shipbuilding due 
to the strike in the spring has been at least partially 
made good. Although orders for new ships fell in 
the second half of the year, Scottish shipbuilders still 
have work on hand for many years ahead, unless 
the present depression in freight rates leads to fur- 
ther cancellation of orders. Scotland is to have a fair 
stake in the development of atomic energy. There 
are the fast breeder and materials-testing reactors at 
Dounreay, the plant being constructed at Chapel- 
cross near Annan for the production of plutonium 
and the nuclear power station to be constructed by 
the south of Scotland Electricity Board at Hunters- 
ton. There is every prospect that Scotland will share 
in any further expansion of this industry, and it is 
gratifying to see that the first atomic-powered oil 
tanker in the world may be constructed on the Clyde. 
Coal production in Scotland increased in the first 
half of the year by about 150,000 tons, but unfortu- 
nately this improvement was not maintained and the 


final results for the year were disappointing. Steel 
output continued to increase in the early months of 
1957 but towards the end of the year demand eased 
and some unused capacity became apparent. Im- 
portant steel expansion schemes are now in progress 
which should help to maintain our prices at com- 
petitive levels and meet any expansion of demand. 
The modernisation plans of British Railways may 
open tp new opportunities for the locomotive build- 
ing industry which has not been faring too well 
recently. 


The whisky industry has again had a good year 
in the export field and 1957 saw a new record being 
achieved in overseas earnings; in fact, these have 
risen from around £10 million in 1946 to over five 
times that amount. The prospects for the woollen 
industry, which has in the past had a large overseas 
trade, are, however, being affected by the new import 
quota arrangements imposed by the United States 
of America. . 


DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


This year I feel I should pay a special tribute 
to the Scottish Council (Development and Industry) 
for its efforts to advance Scotland’s claim to be 
chosen as the site of the proposed new Steel Strip 
Mill. The matter is of importance to us all. As the 
Council Record says, “With diminishing employ- 
ment opportunity, Scotland has great need of an in- 
dustry on the scale of the projected new Steel Strip 
Mill” The claim, however, is not being pressed on 
any narrow nationalistic grounds for it is considered 
by the Council that, looking at the United Kingdom 
economy as a whole, the balance of economic ad- 
vantage would lie in the Mill being located in 
Scotland. Another matter in which the Scottish 
Council has taken a very active interest is the pro- 
posed new Graving Dock for the Clyde and there 
is every possibility that this project will be brought 
to fruition. 

Other major projects in hand are an extension to 
the Oil Terminal at Finnart on Loch Long and the 
erection of a new plant at Grangemouth by British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd. for the manufacture 
of phenol. The developments at Grangemouth are, 
as I have said before, of great value to the economy 
of Scotland. 


Our farmers are dependent on the weather which, 
on the whole, was somewhat unkind to them last 
year. The winter was mild with very little frost or 
snow, and abnormally dry weather in June, which 
affected some crops, was followed in the remaining 
months of the summer by heavy rain and high winds, 
spoiling many crops, especially in the north-east 
of Scotland. Notwithstanding these setbacks, the 
harvest was at least average for the country as a 
whole and it was a good year for stock breeders. The 
latest official estimate of the gross output of Scottish 
farming for the year ended May 1957 places on it 
a value of around £160 million, more than four 
times the pre-war figure, but a truer comparison is 
obtained by taking the volume of production which 
was 57 per cent. greater than pre-war. In agriculture, 
as in other industries, production costs have continued 
to rise but these have been partially offset by improved 
farming methods, a higher degree of efficiency of 
production and the greater use of machinery. In spite 
of all the difficulties with which they have had to 
contend, ovr farmers have lessened the country’s de- 
pendence on imported foodstuffs. Some uncertainty 
exists as to how the industry will be affected by the 
establishment of a European Free Trade Area. Now 
that the detailed arrangements for the Free Trade 
Area are being worked out, I sincerely hope that 
consideration will be given to the particular circum- 
stances of the industry to ensure that it will not 
suffer, for its maintenance at the highest possible 
level of production is of the greatest importance to 
our economy. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


Turning now to our own affairs, the net profit 
for the year amounts to £637,253, after making the 
usual allocations to the Staff Pension and Widows’ 
Funds and providing for all taxation. Transfers have 
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been made to Reserve for Contingencies, out of which 
provision has been made for all bad and doubtful 
debts, fluctuations in the value of Investments and 
other contingencies. The. resources available to us 
during the year were maintained on a slightly higher 
average level than in 1956 but the resulting increased 
income has been more than fully absorbed by in- 
creased costs of administration. Practically all items 
of expenditure rose in 1957 but the major increases 
were in salaries and Pension Fund contributions. It 
is this burden of steadily rising costs which has made 
it necessary for the Scottish Banks to decide to in- 
crease the charges to customers. The existing charges 
have remained substantially unchanged since 1952 
and while the new scale of charges will still leave 
customers of the Scottish Banks with a cheap banking 
service, the decision to make the increase was taken 
very reluctantly and only after the most careful con- 
sideration, 


Deposits at just over £121 million are nearly £1 
million above the figure at the end of 1956. During 
the year, as I have already mentioned, we continued 
to face strong competition for deposits from other 
financial institutions, and in addition the high 
Treasury Bill Rate continued to attract deposits away 
from us, particularly in the later months of the year. 


Our Advances at the end of the year totalled £42.7 
million, a decrease of £2.2 million on the figure at 
31st December, 1956. 


We again show our Investments at or under the 
market value at the end of the year. The only other 
Balance Sheet figure which calls for comment, and 
only because of the large increase as compared with 
1956, is that under the hea “ing “Acceptances, Con- 
firmed Credits and Other ...ligations on account of 
customers” and the conu: total for the correspond- 
ing liability of our custorers to the Bank. The in- 
crease here is due to a aumber of large current 
transactions in our Overseas Departments. 


These results, which | regard as not unsatisfactory, 
have been achieved against a -background of con- 
siderable difficulty. The highly liquid and strong- 
position of the Bank’s affairs as shown in the Balance 
Sheet will, I am sure, give satisfaction to our 
customers and stockholders alike. 


A final dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. actual, 
making 14 per cent, for the year, is recommended 
and it is also proposed that a sum of £150,000 of 
the balance remaining available be added to Reserve 
for Contingencies. If these recommendations are 
approved a sum of £151,631 will be carried forward 
to 1958. 


The experience of our Associated Banks during 
the year has been largely the same as our own. Both 
show strong liquid positions. The benefit of increased 
resources has in each case been insufficient to cover 
higher costs and both report slightly lower profits 
this year. The consolidated profit of the Group 
amounts to £894,560, a decrease of £6,119 as com- 
pared with 1956. The Deposits of the Group amount 
to £316 million, an increase of over £5 million, while 
Advances at over £107 million show a contraction of 
almost £8 million. 


Opportunities for further expansion in Scotland 
are very limited but the Group as a whole has con- 
tinued its policy of expanding its business in England. 
In 1957 Williams Deacon’s Bank opened a new 
Branch at Leicester and during the current year it is 
proposed to open new Branches at Bristol, Cardiff, 
Chester, Leeds, Southampton and Warrington, thus 
widening still further the field of the Group's activi- 
ties. We ourselves have opened two new Branches in 
London—at Mincing Lane in July last and at Knights- 
bridge on 7th January of this year, bringing the num- 
ber of our Oifices in London up to seven. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


In conclusion, I would like, on behalf of the 
Court, to pay a tribute to our Staff. The results shown 
by the Bank during the past difficult year could not 
have been achieved without hard work and keenness 
in all grades—at Head Office and throughout our or- 
ganisation, I would like, therefore, to express our 
thanks to Mr. Ballantyne, our General Manager, and 
all those who serve so loyally under him. 
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WALL STREET AND THE SATELLITE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


MIssiLE shares did not exactly 
Ih = ‘rocket’ when Wall Street opened on 
\ i ‘ Monday, but confidence improved 
Aa and the whole market ended higher. 
If American spirits are to soar with the new satel- 
lite—circling the earth nearly three times during 
each session of the Stock Exchange—it is possible 
that investors will just stop believing in the pain- 
ful facts of the business recession. It so happens 
that while financial opinion in New York has been 
almost unanimously bearish, many leading 
business executives and government officials have 
all along been convinced that the economy will 
be turning upwards again by the end of the second 
quarter of the year. These optimists have been 
dubbed ‘The Six Months Club.’ The President, it 
is true, in his economic message to Congress did 
not commit himself to so precise a forecast; he 
merely expressed the view that the present decline 
‘need not be prolonged and that economic growth 
can be resumed without extended interruption.’ 
But he did not stop the White House spokesmen 
from making several statements in support of the 
thesis of ‘The Six Months Club.’ 


* * * 


In discussing the extent of the American reces- 
sion a few weeks ago I found it difficult to sub- 
scribe to this optimistic view of its duration. I 
pointed out that it was a different recession from 
the previous postwar declines of the de-stocking 
type, being the result of the building-up of excess 
capacity after a ten-year investment boom, and 
that the continued cutting of investment spending 
might set up a chain reaction of deflation. As one 
of the bearish Wall Street brokers said in an 
investment letter I have just read: “We are in a 
classical, cyclical recession—the end of a typical 
postwar boom. All the usual manifestations are 
present. We have over-capacity; we have excess 
inventory; we have used up our wartime liquid- 
ities; everybody from the Government to the con- 
sumer is in debt. We have exhausted our taxing 
power. We have overdone stock-piling. We have 
destroyed at least for the time being the climate 
of confidence.’ This was written before the 
matellite was launched. 






* * * 


The last time America had a cyclical recession 
after a postwar boom it lasted thirty-four months 
(1929-32). That was because the whole financial 
structure of American business was unsound. Such 
a prolonged slump is not likely ever to be re- 
peated. But one would expect the present cyclical- 
type recession to last longer than the previous 
inventory-type recessions of twelve to sixteen 
months. If it can be dated from the beginning of 
1957 (some even put it later), one would not expect 
it to fade out before the beginning of 1959, in 
spite of all the attempts of the authorities to offset 
it by cheaper money, heavier defence spending, 
greater foreign aid (we hope) and an unbalanced 
Budget. 

* * 

Nevertheless, there are certain factors which 
may influence investment opinion and cause the 
‘bulls’ to get the better of the ‘bears’ on Wall 
Street before very long. In the first place, the 
satellite may set everyone exclaiming proudly 
that the age of technical inventions is still in its 
infancy, that the boom which carried the Dow 
Jones industrial share index from 254 in 1953 to 
524 in 1956 was based on an extraordinary on- 
rush of innovations in electronics, new metals, 
new chemicals, nuclear power, not to mention 


new types of warfare, and that this long-term 
‘innovation’ boom is still at work and will counter- 
act before long the excess-capacity recession 
which started over twelve months ago. In the 
second place, the inflation factor may soon begin 
to influence investment opinion once again. Quite 
apart from further wage claims, government 
finance is becoming inflationary and is being 
accompanied with really cheap money. This week 
the Treasury bill rate fell sharply from 2.2 per 
cent. to 1.58 per cent. against 3.6 per cent. four 
months ago. In the current fiscal year ending June 
the planned Budget surplus of $1,500 million 
looks like ending in a deficit of nearly $400 mil- 
lion. Moreover, the estimated surplus of $466 mil- 
lion for 1958-59 is certainly going to be washed 
out in a deficit of billions for the simple reason 
that taxation receipts have been grossly over- 
estimated for a period of recession. It has been 
said that ‘the Treasury simply cannot afford a 
recession because it will be the biggest loser.’ It 
is significant that the new Secretary of the Trea- 
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sury, Mr. Robert Anderson, who believes that 

it is more important to stop a recession than an 

inflation just now, has gone on record as not 

being opposed to some tax cuts under certain 

conditions even if this increases the Budget deficit. 
* a * 


Looking again at the Dow Jones index of in- 
dustrial equities we have watched it fall from 524 
in March, 1956, to 419 in October, 1957 (a drop 
of 20 per cent.), and contrary to most observers’ 
expectations (including mine) it has recovered to 
453. I was inclined to take the view that this 
was a technical revival in a bear market and that 
the market would not get solid support until it 
had dropped to 360 or thereabouts. After all, 
company earnings are falling sharply, dividends 
are being cut, the automobile companies are 
having difficulty in selling their new cars, and 
some of the railroads are seeing their profits 
vanish. But if the economy is going to revive, not 
as early as ‘The Six Months Club’ believes, but 
perhaps in the fall or by the end of the year, the 
stock market can begin to discount it at any time 
it likes—if it feels cheerful enough, if enough 
earth satellites are launched from Florida to give 
every American investor the feeling of being on 
top of the world. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 





A MUCH better tone in our security 
“markets developed this week on the 
AN better news from Wall Street. Gilt- 
edged stocks were encouraged by 

the sharp drop in the US Treasury bill rate and 
oil shares responded immediately to American 
bullishness, with SHELL jumping 3s. to 143s. 6d. 
The new shares will be dealt in on February 11. 


, ROYAL DUTCH rights have moved up Is. to 10s. 9d. 


Eight of these will entitle the holder to acquire one 
Royal Dutch at $30, now quoted in Wall Street 
at $41. As compared with other international oil 
shares Royal Dutch are still cheap, for 1957 earn- 
ings are estimated at between $5 and $6 a share. 
To buy an equity of the standing,of Royal Dutch- 
Shell at only seven or eight times estimated earn- 
ings should appeal to Americans who think noth- 
ing of buying their fashionable electronic shares 
at twenty times earnings. Royal Dutch have been 
as high as 61 and obviously have scope for a 
rise. Yet Shell, on dividend yield, are cheaper for 
the British resident who can secure 4} per cent. 
gross against 3 per cent. on Royal Dutch. 
+ * * 


The GEC shock was another reminder that the 
time has not yet come to buy leading British 
industrial equities. GEC has cut its interim divi- 
dend from 44 per cent. to 34 per cent. because the 
results for the first nine months of its trading year 
indicated ‘a marked decline in profits.’ Although 
turnover increased, profit margins have been 
further squeezed. The total dividend last year 
was unexpectedly reduced—after the ‘rights’ issue 
—from 14 per cent. to 124 per cent. and the 
market is not going for anything more than 10 
per cent. for the current year. The shares fell from 
38s. 9d. to 34s. on the ‘news, which seems to be a 
more realistic basis. Other electrical shares came 
back in sympathy but there is no widespread fear 
that AEI or ENGLISH ELECTRIC will be so badly 
affected as GEC in the profit squeeze. Apart from 
electrical manufacturing some trades are probably 
offsetting the profit squeeze by increased turnover 
and improved efficiency, like some chemical com- 
panies and MARKS AND SPENCER. 

+ a * 

The shutdown (for a year) at the BANCROFT 

copper mine in Northern Rhodesia came as a 


great shock to the market and the 5s. shares fell 
at one time below 10s. (At the moment of writing 
they are 11s. 9d.) In 1956 when everyone expected 
the mine to rival eventually N’CHANGA in output, 
if not in quality, the shares had touched 52s. 6d.: 
they were originally issued to the promoting 
houses at 15s. Holders will now have to have 
patience, but they should not be disheartened. The 
position is not as bad as first appeared. The mine 
is not put on a ‘care and maintenance’ basis. 
Underground development work and pumping at 
No. 1 shaft, the comparatively high-grade area 
where the fluid mud difficulties were encountered, 
are to be continued. This will enable the mine to 
resume production at short notice at its full 
capacity—around 40,000 tons a year—and there- 
fore at considerably lower production costs. And 
here is another reassuring point. The Anglo- 
American copper group—BANCROFT, N’CHANGA 
and RHOKANA—in company with other copper 
producers, have agreed to reduce their copper out- 
put by 10 per cent. of their planned production, 
that is, by 27,000 tons for the year beginning in 
March. As Bancroft is temporarily ceasing pro- 
duction this proposed over-all reduction will not 
require N’Changa and Rhokana to make any cut, 
but on the contrary will require them to produce 
an additional 13,000 tons, which can be obtained 
at comparatively cheap cost. These two companies 
have therefore undertaken to pay Bancroft a sum 
sufficient to cover interest on loans and the cost 
of the underground work. After making this pay- 
ment N’Changa and Rhokana profits will be 
higher than if they had accepted a 10 per cent. 
cut in production. If a buyer is prepared to wait 
patiently a purchase of Bancroft at around 11s. 6d. 
seems to be a good lock-up proposition. The miar- 
ket will not wait a year to pick up: it will move as 
soon as it thinks the cuts in output will restore 
equilibrium in the copper market. If there is an 
earlier end to the American recession than the 
market expected, that will certainly help copper 
shares. Incidentally, to pay for their keep a com- 
bined purchase of Bancroft and CHARTERED 
might turn out very well. Chartered has a rising 
investment income to offset its declining royalties 
and the expected dividend may be modest. A yield 
of over 10 per cent. may be possible. 
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id 3s. Gd. per line. Line averages 36 
s. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
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Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Light Entertainment Producer in 
Cardiff. Candidates should have experience in 
Variety and Light Entertainment generally (and 
be acquainted especially with Welsh resources 
in this fi¢ld), ability to adapt material and ex- 
ploit it for Sound and Television, thorough know- 

Competence 


repertoire. 

in the Welsh | an additional qualification. 
Salary £1,325 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,705 p.a. max. If no fully qualified candidate 
available initial appointment might be on lower 
grade with prospect of promotion subject to 

dard, Requests for 


of r 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and queting reference G.506 ‘Spt.’) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires News Assistant in Manchester to 
assist im preparation and production of daily 
regional and areca news bulletins on Sound, while 
interesting himself closely in techniques of Tele- 
vision mews. Qualifications: preferably profes- 
sional experience as sub-editor in Press or radio; 
an alert news sense in order to help stimulate 
mtake of news; editorial judgment 














: ; Necessary to 
take responsibility for organisation and pro- 


duction of live and recorded news despatches; 
knowledge of North of England. Prior experi- 
ence of Television news not esse: Salary 
£1,060 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,365 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed lope and quoting re- 
ference G.503 ‘Spt.’) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


BBC requires Talks Producer, Overseas Talks 
and Feature Department. Duties include formw- 
lation of ideas for and production of talks, imer- 
views, discussions and talks features on wide 
variety of subjects, particularly current affairs, 
for ing General Overseas Services. 
Essential qualifications: wide interests, sympa- 
thetic approach to people, sound political judg- 
ment, and interest in and knowledge of current 
affairs, especially in Britain and Commonwealth, 
Acquaintance with technological, industrial or 
scientific subjects and ability to conduct inter- 
views at microphone desirable. Salary £1,060 
(possibly higher if qualifications » 
rising by five annual increments to £1,365 p.a. 
max, Requests for application forms (enclosing 
ing 








addressed envelope and 
6.509 *Spt.’) should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1 within five 





Contract /gratuity. 
from £870-£1,824. Free passages; free 
attention, Gencraus leave; low income tax. 

n forms and further particulars from 
Director of Ri Colonial Office, Sanc- 
tary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, 
S.W.1. Quote BCD/59/14/02. Closing date for 
receipt of initial enquirtes 22nd February, 1958. 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Gross Station). All office 
staff «(m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





MAN (40), good presence, intelligent, adaptable, 
seeks part-time employment two or three ¢ven- 
ings weekly, London.—Box 1670. 





YOUNG MAN, Public Schoo! and French 
University, secks po and/or weekend work. 
Anything considered. FUL. 8439. Box 1699. 








+ 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


AT YOUNGHUSBAND HOUSE, 23 Norfolk 
Square, Paddington, W.2. Monday, Fi 

0th, at 7 p.m. Mr. Maung Maung, ¥.1., M.A., 
LL.B., on ‘Burma To-day’—World Congress of 
Faiths Lecture. 








SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 976 
ACROSS. — 1 Tuck in. 4 Spion Kop. 
10 Monitor. 11 


aper. 16 Extort. 17 Snuffer. 20 Acclaim. 
21 Instal. 24 triarchy. 25 Exim. 27 Antonio 
29 Surcease. 32 Flings. 


DOWN.—1 Timbales, 2 Connecticut. 3 low. 
Pleasing. 6 Over-refine. 7 Kit. 8 Penury. 
15 Brifliance. 


5 
9 
pt 
26 
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INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
$ae es by Mr. George Hills, baa 
with Translation’ on 14h February, 6pm. 


ROBERTS. 
7 WHITE. 


y G Sweet, W.). 
PAINTINGS “BY. WHELIAN TOHNGTONE 
Daily, 10-5,30. Sats. 10-1. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
JUAN GRIS (1887-1927)— Works, First 
important 


im 13. Feb.- 
22 March. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.39. 














NYASALAND LOOKS TO BRFFAIN—REV. 
ANDREW DOIG, Ny: Federa} M.P. for 
A » Interest, and GRIMOND will 
in The Hall, St, ‘s (Church of 
Sodan), Pont Street, S.W.1, at 7.30 p.m 
., Feb. 13. Chairman: Rt. A. Creech 
(free) from Africa 





PIERRE MONTAL, South Molton St. Paintings. 
Rivers of France, also 
Feb. 22nd. Daily, 10-5.30. 10-1. 





ROLAND, BROWSE & 





ptures. Jan. 2%h- 


19 Cork | 


DELBANCO, 
Sakis 





SPIRITUALISM proves “To -— and 
Square, S.W.}. BEL, 5351. os 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A course of two 
lectures entitied “The Rise of Pictoriat Narrative 
in 12th Century England.’ (i) “The Renaissance 
of the Classical Tradition 





(Oxford) at 5.30 pam on 19 amd 26 February 
at the ld I 20 Porunan 
Square, W.3. ADMISSION WITH- 
OUT TICKET.—James H Academic 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of three 
lectures entitled “Leser und Dichter. Zor Psycho- 
logie und Soziolegie der Empfindsamkcit’ will be 
del d Prof s (Berlin) at 
5.30 p.m., On 24, 26 February and 4 March, at 
the University of London, Senate House, W.C.1. 

will be delivered in German. — 
ADMISSION —, WITHOUT TICKET.— 

cademic Regist 














world ? 


It must include 
holidays in Scotland with 
Eglinton Hotels, which provide 


comfort, good food and that 


so essential personal touch. 


EDINBURGH: GEORGE HOTEL, ROYAL BRITISH HOTEL 

and Edinburgh's CAFE ROYAL 

NORTH BERWICK: MARINE HOTEL , ROYAL HOTEL 
NAIRN: GOLF VIEW HOTEL 


finest restaurant 


Sully licensed + terms and illustrated brochures from Resident Managers z 








YOUNG CONTEMPORAR > 
leries, Suffolk St. Big selection from alt Ar 
Schools in Britain, Daily 10-5 (10-7 Weds... Sun. 
2-6. Until 10th Mar. Entry Is. 6d. 








CONCERTS 


BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No. 9 and first 
London performance of Jacobsen The Hound 


15 Feb., at 
Soloists : 





7.30, joyce . Patricia Kern, 
John Mitchinson, John Dethick. London Choral 

Philharmonic Orc! Cond., John 
Tobin. Tickets: 128. 6d., 10s., 73. 6d., 5s., 
3s. 6d., from Hall (WHI, 4259). 











THEATRE 
TOWER, 7.30, 7, 8, 9 (Mems.), 13, 14, 15 Feb. 
Turgenev's A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 


new ion, CAN Sill (CAN 3475 before 
6), Canonbury, N.1. 








PERSONAL 


A DREAM of 2 snack—BURGESS’S Anchovy 
paste on buttered toast. 





























“The Word of God..... without a 
blow hath disseminated itself through 
the whole earth” 





(RELIGIO MEDIC!, 1643) 





When Sir Thomas Browne, Physician of Norwich thus 
wrote, his claim was more prophetic than factual. Only since 
the foundation of the Bible Society in 1804—midway between 
Browne’s time and our own—have his words been literally 
fulfilled. Last year ten million copies of Scripture were sent 
out by this Society, in 844 languages, “without a blow... 
through the whole earth.” 


The Bible Society would undoubtedly have numbered Sir 
Thomas Browne among its most generous subscribers, had 
it existed in his day. So typical an Englishman cannot fail to 
have his modern counterparts, to whose generosity the 
Society appeals with confidence in 1958. 





Further information from 
The British and Foreign Bible Society 
146 Queen Victoria Street London, E.C.4 
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CARDS and Notepaper printed with address, 
etc. Send stp. for samples & prices.—S. Vernon, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, Nr. Manchester. 


DON’T HAVE A COLD meal without taking a 
portion of Rayner’s delicious Indian Mango 
Chutncy—from all good grocers. 


FOOTBALL.—Particulars of statistical. method 
of forecasting results.—Box 1355. 


HAVE You ANYTHING TO SELL? ‘Readers 
having anything to sell or professional services to 
offer are invited to bring their announcements to 
the notice of the many thousands of readers of 
‘THE SPECTATOR.” Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 3s, 6d. per line (40 letters) and 
skould reach the ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1 with. remittance, by 
Wednesday morning prior to the date of pub- 
lication. 


HISTORIES OF. BUSENESSES written by an 
author having exceptional qualifications, experi- 
ence and references. —Reply Box 1644. 


HYPNOTIST Ralph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders, Sun. to Thurs. SPE 3901. 


INFORMATION. We will answer amy question 
or problem on amy subject; Is..6d. per enquiry: 
$.a.e.—Box 1680. 


IF Is GENERALLY QUICKER and often 
better to pay for private treatment in illness. 
Members of the B.U.P.A. have most of the cost 
of private wards, surgical and consulting fees. 
and other charges paid for them. Subscriptions 
are modest and dependants are included. Write 
for literature (if aged under 65) to: British 
United Provident Association, E.L./5, Provident 
House, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human .Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family core — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, w.t. 


MICRO, delete AND CONTACT LENSES 
by Blackstones, specialis:s for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible Lenses. For 
advice, free booklet and details of easy payments, 
write Dept. 274, David Blackstone Ltd., 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel, Ger 2531, 197a 
Regent Strect, London, W.1. Tel, REG 6993. 
Branches at Liverpool, Lecds, Newcastle, Glas- 
ROW, etc.. etc 


‘SPECTATOR’ ‘ POSTAL | SU BSCRIBERS ‘chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 


Ww: r 1s. Per Ib. and refund postage for. your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn, Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets, any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 


WHAT HASN'T SHE GOT? A ‘ruby @ goblet, Sin. 
high, with Tudor roses, name and dedication en- 
graved; one guinea, Lovely wine glasses and 
bowls with original engravings. — List from 
PHILIP, 14 Hillcroft (Crescent, W.5 


WHEN THINGS seen bad and look all wrong, 
Just try a pipe of rich Tom Long. 


WILL YOUNGISH man interested theatre, 
writing, help me track down and share cheap 
London Flat.—Box 1689. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — Parents 
desifing vacancies and men and women scek- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (S), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
Paratory | Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial. General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, K.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post for 
Generali Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., etc.), and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
other Bodies), Law Teachers’ Diplomas. Highly 
qualified Tutors. Low fees, Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
grade secretarial appointments for graduates and 
other well-educated girls, New group begins 
17th February. (Next group 14th April). Foreign 
languages. Individuai attention. Excellent results. 
—For full details and interview apply to the 
Principal, 62 Bayswater Road, London, W.2. 
PAD 


OXFORD, MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349, 
Comprehensive training for high-grade Secretarial 
appointments for students of good general educa- 
tion. Foreign languages. Small classes, individual 
attention, NEW GROUP BEGINS 25th FEB- 
RUARY (NEXT GROUP 15th APRIL.) Pros- 
pectus on application. 








POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL "COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates, 
Day and resident students. English courses for 
foreign students. Next Secretarial Course com- 
mences April 15, 1958: Apply J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A. (Cantab.), 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, 
N.W. E Hampstead 9831. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, . MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 
Scholarship and entrance tests will be held on 
April ist and 2nd. 1958. Awards ranging from 
£50 to £200 per annum available for both 11- 
and 13-year-old entry. A few 11-year vacancies. 
Applications before February 28th. Further 
details from Abbotsholme School, Rocester, 
Uttoxeter, Staffs. 


OXTON HOUSE SCHOOL, KENTON, near 
EXETER. A Church of England Boarding School 
for girls from 10 to 18. Recognised by the Minis- 
try of Education. AN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION will be held in February 
and additional SCHOLARSHIPS IN MUSIC 
and ART will be offered in MARCH.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Headmistress. 


WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL (Direct G Grant 
Boarding School: 230 boys). Three Scholar- 
ships of at least £75 p.a. and three of at 
least £50 p.a. are offered for competition 
in March, 1958. Half of these are reserved 
in the first instance for sons of Ministers 
of Religion or serving or retired officers of 
H.M. Forces. Candidates should have been born 
between March Ist, 1947 and March Ist, 1948, 
inclusive, or between June Ist, 1944 and June 
ist, 1945, inclusive. Entries should be made to 
the Headmaster, West Buckland School, Barn- 
staple, N, Devon, not later than February 24th. 
Papers may be worked at the candidates’ own 
schools during the period March 10th-15th. 
Further particulars of the School may be ob- 
tained on enquiry to the Headmaster. 





LITERARY 

MAKE WRITING YOUR HOSBY THIS 
YEAR. If you've always meant to write, BEGIN 
NOW. for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make moncy from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspondence 
without time limit.—Prospectus Dept., London 
Schoo! of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
GRO. 8250. ‘There are LSJ students all over the 
world.” 


AUTHORS MSS.. any length, ‘typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc.,. by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 


BOOKS. —The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order 7 “Spectator,"’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.1 





THE SPECTATOR, 


TYPING DONE, 1,000 words 2s. Carbons 6d. 
Mrs. C. 37, Scotts Ave., Sunbury/Thames. Tel.: 
SUN 2965. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet for new writers. R.I. students 
have sold contributions to 1,750 editors—a record 
without parallel.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


YOUR WRITING Success begins with 
“KNOW-HOW.” FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain’s foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for Free R.3, ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.’ No Sale—No Fees tuition, — B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 








SHOPPING BY POST 


HARRIS TWEED, 6d. per yard: also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS = and 
PRICES from IAN MACTVER, 9 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 








CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, garglies, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery but, withal, the condition—the 
implacable enemy of fitness, activity, happiness 
(and beauty) — remains. GARLISOL TABLETS 
will liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the 
whole system. Entirely harmiess and benevolent; 
no drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 
1,000 Garlisol tablets (six months’ supply) with 
informative booklet of home treatment and 
dietary advicc. — Garlisol Natural Remedies, 
Fairlight, Sussex. 





INTERNATIONAL SOUP SELECTION 
Each carton contains : 16 oz. Bisque de Homard 
with Brandy, 10 oz. Birds’ Nest Soup with Wine, 
16 oz. Kangaroo Tail Soup with Wine, 16 oz. 
Ox Tail Soup with Wine, 18 oz. Minestrone all 
‘Italian’ and 16 oz, Royal Game Soup with 
Port. Sent for only 22s. 7d. post paid; two 
cartons 53s. 


Grays 

Dept. S.P., Greenhill, London Road, Worcester, 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery. Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc, Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern 
Treland. 

SCENTED VIOLETS, Anemones & early spring 
flowers posted. 10s. and £1 boxes. — ‘Poltesco 
Flowers.” Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 


WHOLE FRUIT APRICOT JAM. The Most 
Exquisite ever offered for sale. Made in South 
Africa from Fresh First Grade Apricots and 
Pure Cane Sugar. No other ingredients. 2 Ib. 
tins, 6 for 25s, Post Paid—SHILLING 
COFFEE Co. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 
EC.3. 








CARPET REPAIRS 


ORIENTAL CARPETS are valuable only if kept 
in good order. Often a small repair extends 
their life. Neglected, their value deteriorates. We 
repair in our own workshop every kind of 
hand-made carpet expertly at reasonable cost as 
part of our comprehensive carpet service, Esti- 
mates and expert advice free,—Alexander Juran 
& Co., 74 New Bond Street, W.1. MAY 2550. 











RESTAURANTS 


L’EPICURE RESTAURANT OF SOHO. Well 
known to connoisseurs of Good Food and Wine. 
GERrard 2829. 











LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000, Carbon 6d, 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


SHORT STORY WRITING.—WRITING FOR 
RADIO & TV. Learn the modern technique of 
Short Story and Script preparation. Write NOW 
to the Registrar (Dept. W.26), MERCER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 69 Wimpole 
Street, London, W.1. 


SIR NORMAN ANGELL’S first book for seven 
years, ‘DEFENCE AND THE ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING ROLE,’ now —— - — book. 
scilers. Cloth 10s. 6d., pape or 
(plus 8d. or 5d. aw from Pall} Mail’ Soom, 
123 Pall Mall, S.W.1 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 











TO READ an ‘Envoi’ poem fifty times is thirty 
times too often. 


ACCOMMODATION 


ADDISON RD., W.14. Bed-sitting-room. Ser- 
vice, Breakfast, Central heating. Gentlemen only. 
—WEStTern 3111. 

SHARING A FLAT can halve your expenses. 
London. We have on our files: Doctors. Debs, 
Skiers, Sailors. Solicitors, Secretaries. Reference, 
etc. Contact Share-A-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD. 1803 

















HOTELS 





WURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 


BO 
-Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea front, Gdns., 


Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food. 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug., 10-12 gns 


FOR A QUIET restful holiday by. the Sea, 
‘DOUBLE BARN,’ Selsey, Sussex, offers good 
food. with all Modern Amenities, Sun Lounge 
and Games Room. Garden with Sandy Beach 
adjoining. Ideal family holidays. Brochure on 
application. 
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1.0.W, WINTER WARMTH 
Enjoy the experience of gentler winter in Farring- 
ford. Stay in the Island's lovelies; locale, relish. 
ing modern amenities, superb food and se 
at the Farringford Hote! and its cosy cottages. 
Fully licensed A.A. R.A.C. Details from the 
Manager. 

FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. 
ITALY—WONDERFUL HOLIDAY. MIRA- 
MARE RIMINI, HOTEL IMPERO. EXCEL- 
LENT CUISINE. OWN BEACH. MODERATE, 
Prospectus.—EUSTON 6846. CUN. 9379 after 

5.30. 

MEET more interesting people, stay in de!l:ghtful 
surroundings at Pathfinder house - parties, 
Ambleside, Bangor, Edinburgh, Pitlochry, Shank- 
lin, Devon or London, From: 5 gns. (reductions 
children). Brochure.—Pathfinder House-Parties, 
201 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


NEAR OXFORD. This vividly beautiful ‘Eliza- 
bethan house, seven miles N.E. of Oxford, 
Offers long or short holidays in unspoilt country- 
side, and within easy motoring distance of Cots- 
wolds, Chilterns and Thames, Famous for good 
food, Club licence, delightful bar and friendly, 
informa! hospitality. Lawn tennis, table tennis, 
billiards, and television room, Children Wel- 
comed, Brochure.—STUDLEY PRIORY COUN- 
TRY HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studiey, 
Oxford, Tel.: Stanton St. John 203. 


WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near Stor- 
rington. Hols. Or permanent. Several ground- 
floor bedrooms. TeleVision, Billiards. Unlicensed. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BETTER VALUE. Interesting company assured 
with leading non-commercial holiday fellowship, 
Special two-centre holidays in Austria, Norway, 
etc. Every popular country, from 14 gns. 13 days 
Switzerland, good hotel, air travel, 284 gns. See 
32-page brochure.—Pathfinder Tours, 201 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS ‘not mass pro- 
duced. If you dislike group travel you will find 
our prices AND personal service just what you 
want. Brochure from: Business and Holiday 
Travel Ltd., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. WHitehall _ 4114 


CRUISES on a well- known _ elegant private 
Riviera steam yacht fortnightly April to October 
visiting Florence — Corsica — Rome — Naples— 
Sicily—Stromboli—Sardinia. Leisurely luxury, 
Also special Easter Cruise Holy Week in Seville 
and Fiesta. Details from Olivers Travels Ltd., 
16 Cork Street, London, W.1. 


‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAYS in Austria, France, 
Germany, etc. . Why not let us make indié- 
vidual arrangements for you to enjoy the inter- 
esting, friendly atmosphere of a private family or 
join one of the special Groups visiting our Inter- 
national Host-Family Centre? Meet and get to 
know the people of the country you -visit. Illus, 
Brochure : E.F.A., 20 Buckingham | Street, W.C.2, 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS, 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country, Ss. Postage 4d.— 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 











MOUNTAIN FARMHOUSE. Snowdonia. Fine 
views, rooms and food. Log fires. Constant hot 
water. 8 gns. incl.—Box 1681, 


NORTH COTSWOLDS. Small Guest House, 
offers comfort and good cooking for a restful 
holiday. Early bookings advisable. B 

from Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping 
Campden. 








SEE YUGOSLAVIA 
17-day conducted air and coach tour to Bled 
and Opatija, 36 gns. 
15-day air holiday to Lovran, 40 gns. 
16-day air holiday via Venice to Bled and 
Opatija, 43 gns 
15-day boat and coach cruise > Opatija, Split 
and Dubrovnik, from 46 gns. 
16-day luxury Dalmatian Coast cruise, 77 gns. 
Apply for full details and brochure to: 
APAL TRAVEL LTD. (Dept. S.) 
(in conjunction with See Yugoslavia Ltd.), 
78 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1 
MUSeum 9351/2 
287 High Holborn, London, W.C.1, 
CHAncery 4627/8 





50-TON KETCH. 6-berths, cruises France, 
Spain.—Hebe, Canal Basin, Exeter, 





FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 
Apply to your Travel Agent 
or General Passenger Agent 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 

9-13 Fenchurch’ Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
Tel.: ROY 3111 
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